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LITERATURE. 





THE WARRIOR’S SWORD. 


"Twas in the battle-field, and the cold pale moon 
Looked down on the dead and dying ; [ 
And the wind passed o’er with a dirge and wail, 
Where the young and brave were lying. 


With his father’s sword in his red right hand, 

And the hostile dead around him, 

Lay a youthful chief; but his bed was the ground, 
And death’s icy sleep had bound him. 


A reckless rover, ’mid death and doom, 
Passed a soldier, his plunder seeking ; 
Careless he stept where friend and foe 
Lay alike in their life-blood reeking. 


Drawn by the shine of the warrior’s sword, 
The soldier passed beside it ; 

He wrenched the hand with a giant’s strength, 
But the hand of the dead defied it. 


He loosed his hold, and his English heart 

Took part with the dead before him, 

And be honoured the brave who died sword in hand, 
As with softened brow he bent o’er him. 


A soldier’s death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier’s grave won by it ; 

Before I would take that sword from thy hand 
My own life’s blood should dye it. 


Thou shalt not be left for the carrion crow 
Or the wolf to batten o’er thee, 

Or the coward insult the gallant dead 
Who in life had trembled before thee. 


T*en dug he a grave in the crimson earth 
Where his warrior foe was sleeping, 

And he laid him there in honour and rest 
With his sword in his own brave keeping. 





AN EXCURSION IN THE INTERIOR OF JAVA. 


On the 24th of October, 1853, I started on an excursion to Buitenzorg, 
a town about forty miles from Batavia, the capital of Java. Having 
agreed to share the expenses of a post-carriage with Mynheer G—,a 
retired Dutch officer, and his wife, I was ready to start at an early hour, 
hoping thus to escape the fierce rays of a tropical sun. But I waited for 
the carriage for some time after sunrise, until at a quarter past six, I saw 
whirling into the courtyard of the hotel a commodious caléche, drawn by 
four spirited Java ponies. A Malay coachman sat on the box, and be- 
hind, oa the footboard, stood the two horsekeepers, Malay also, one to each 
pair. To put our luggage in did not take long, and at twenty minutes to 
seven we were proceeding at full gallop, along the banks of the canal or 
river, which sluggishly rolis through the midst of Batavia On emerging 
into the open country the scene was very striking. We were travelling 
along a noble straight road, carefully macadamised and bordered by fine 
trees, chiefly tamarind. On one side of us ran parallel to the main road, 
4 narrower road. not macadamised. This was appropriated to the traffic 
of the native population, and was crowded by a swarthy crew, in ever 
mode of dress, or rather of undress, and in every attitude of intense acti- 
vity. Some wore loose linen drawers and no shirts, others shirts aud no 
drawers others neither shirts nor drawers. — Some had turbans and 
umbrellas, others enormous straw hats, others machines like inverted 
punchbowls, made of wicker, and covered over with a varnish of lively 


colours and patterns. Many of these strangely-dressed beings were driving 
small two-wheeled carts, neatly made, having a light bamboo tilt, and 
drawn by small docile oxen, as clean about the fetlocks as a well-bred 
Long strings of these carts, twenty or thirty perhaps, travel togeth- 
er, carrying produce from one locality to another. Others again of the 
people were carrying on their heads, or on a bamboo stick, laid across their 
shoulders, every species of fruit or vegetable which this fine country pours 
forth. All this is accompanied by wild cries and out landish gesticula- 
tions. Sometimes a quiet group would be seen reposing under the shade 
, together, in every at- 
titade of exquisite unconscious grace. The natives are permitted to use 
the main road, in case they have no horse orcart with them. As we conti- 
nued our course I observed the sides of the roads lined with pretty Malay 
Wood cottages, with their overhanging roofs, each nestling in its own 
acre or two, amidst absolute luxuriance. Then we emerged into an open 
Swampy country, every foot of which was taken up with fields, in which 
the lay of the ground was so managed that the water ran from terrace to 
terrace, and so irrigated the whole country. Now and then we passed a fine 
oneny house, seated on a slight eminence, with a fine estate lying round 


horse. 


of a huge tree—‘athers, mothers, babies, all ming] 


We travelled very swiftly, accomplishing the forty miles in three hours 
At the interval of every six or seven miles is a post- 
These stations consist of a 
thrown across the road, capacious enough to pro- 
sun two carriages and four, one behind the other ; 
the house of the postmaster containing a refreshment room and beds for 

r stabling for twenty-eight horses—seven relays; they 
do not post in Java with less than four horses. I might here mention that 
as the posting department is in the hands of the Government, everything 
a The intending traveller has merely 
juisite sum of money to the post-house, and announce the 
he wishes to start, and he need give himself no further 
at full gallop, whether by day or by 
art of Java, if he wishes to go there. 
rses are put to, but not at an extra ex- 
ether the coachman is changed at every 
It is customary to give these 
e _ if you refuse there is no mutter- 

; € changit 

fun. Between the smoking ponies just iaeied ieseatne atieinens ont the 
ere 18 sure to be a little equine flirtation. 
& squeak, a bite and a kick, and as these 
and are sure to be responded to 
gives one an opportunity of 


and fifty minutes, 
house, Where the relays of horses are kept. 
solid arch of masonry, 
tect from the burning 


the travellers, and 


is properly done, 
to send the rec 
hour at which 
trouble. Four little active horses, 
night, hurry him to the remotest p 
When the roads are heavy, six ho 
pense to the traveller. I forget wh 
relay, but the horsekeepers necessarily are 
last a few doits, at the end of a stage 
ing or grumbling, or sour looks, 


and goes on well. 


fresh ones waiting to be put to, th 
This flirtation consists of a smell, 
four operations are almost simultaneous 
with interest, the effect is most amusing, and 
observing horses in every variety of posture 
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| themselves to be attached to the carriage without giving the slightest 


trouble ; but with the starting comes the difficulty. The two wheelers 
generally eommence with a fierce and determined jib, whilst the leaders 
rise up on end and paw the air. At this the driver neither frowns nor 
smiles. He shares not their emotions. He sits still, waiting for the ebb 
of their feelings and the exertions of the two horsekeepers. These twa, 
each of whom could easily lift one of his charges off the gtound, hold the 
wheels of the carriage, on either side. until the four little things determine 
to exert their energies in the right direction. By and bye one, who after 
shaking his head in a very malignant manner, has attempted to lie down, 
but has been diverted from his attempt by a tremendous blow from the 
whip of the stolid coachman, makes a spring forward with a force which 
would break any ordinary trace, and fairly drags or pushes his companions 
along with him. The horsekeepers then leave the spokes of the wheels, 
which they have been holding, or endeavouring to turn, and run by the 
side of their charges, giving vent to loud vociferations, something between 
a yell, a shout, a chuckle and a gurgle. The coachman catches up the 
sound, shakes the reins, plies the whip, and in a few moments the travel- 
lers are off, at a wild gallop, up bill and down dale, which relaxes not, un- 
til the carriage arrives under the shade of the next post-station. Such is 
travelling in Java at the present day. I forgot to say that the expense 
amounts to about a pound sterling for every ten miles. 

To return from this digression. After travelling sixteen or eighteen 
miles, we got on higher ground, and felt the air more refreshing and elas- 
tic ; we began also to see the peaks of the mountains, which we were ap- 
proaching. The interior of Java is very mountainous, and contains several 
active and extinct volcanoes. Under an extinct volcano and stately moun- 
tain. Salak, with its five peaks, is Buitenzorg, the pleasure-retreat of the 
good people of Batavia, situated. 

As we approached this charming town the cool air from the hills re- 
freshed us, and our eyes were greeted by a thousand objects, which one 
loses when travelling in a plain. At one time we crossed bridges, care- 
fully roofed over, as in some parts of the continent, which had been 
thrown across rapid streams; at another we gazed, from an eminence, on 
the wooded mountains, chequered with every degree of light and shade, 
whilst all around us was a burst of vegetation, which no one can under- 
stand, who has not travelled in the East. The foliage was not the light 
delicate green of an English spring. nor the faded epology for green 
which wears ene’s eyes out with its monotony in Australia, but rich, ripe, 
and dark, combining the fresh beauty of youth with the mature vigour of 
age. Massive plantations of cocoa-nut trees studded the landscape here 
and there, whilst many a cottage peeped out from its little grove of plan- 
tains. The sky was cloudless overhead, although dark clouds were al- 
ready mantling the forehead of the gigantic Salak. The wind, or balmy 
air, was soughing amid the broad branches of the Indian fig-tree, and 
birds of rare plumage shot through the air, uttering discordant cries. 
Sometimes we met post-carriages, containing wealthy Chinese returning 
from a visit to their estates in the interior, dressed in their clean and 
simple costume, white tunic, white loose trowsers, white stockings, and 
shoes. Sometimes at a post-house we encountered a Javanese rajab, with 
his attendants, always including the gilt-umbrella bearer, posting home- 
ward from the Great Exhibition of Batavia. At intervals we passed 
road-side refreshment houses, in which indescribable edibles were tempt- 
ingly laid out. Swarthy travellers were grouped round these, standing, 
sitting, or rather squatting. and recliaing, eating bananas, sucking 
oranges, tasting confectionaries, and drinking lemonade; all chatting 
with such quiet cordiality, that I longed to get out of the carriage and 
join them. 

Thus the unweary hours wore on, until at last we came to a white obe- 
lisk, standing as a sentinel to a magnificent avenue of trees, three miles 
in length, at the termination of which lay embosomed in the massive fo- 
liage of Eastern trees, the country palace of M. Van Twist, governor- 
general of Netherlands India. And soon, the increasing traffic, and many 
road-side cottages, told us we were approaching the town. We then 
found ourselves in a long street, lined with houses and shops in every 


Y | conceivable style of architecture, but ali clean and neat, as the Dutch re- 


uire them to be. Inside the shops were to be seen active and acute 
Ghinese weighing out their stores to the natives, and, I dare say, cheat- 
ing them in every conceivable way ; for the Chinese is to the East what 
the Jew is to the West. Thus proceeding at full gallop through a town 
containing perbaps twenty thousand inhabitants, and announced by the 
cries and smacking of whips of our attendants (for the horsekeepers car- 
ried a whip as well as the coachman), at half-past ten we drove in great 
style up to the doors of the Buitenzorg Resthaus, the Hotel de Belle Vue, 
accomplishing our forty miles in three hours and fifty minutes. 

The Hotel de Belle Vue, in the interior of Java, and its appointments, 
would do credit to any provincial town in Europe. A wide flight of 
stone steps, flanked by a balustrade, leads to a noble and spacious veran- 
dah, ranging along the whole frontage of the house. In the centre isa 
doorway, through which the traveller enters the two salons. These sa- 
lons run end to end, and take up the whole depth ofthe house. The first 
is used as a salon @ manger, the second as a withdrawing room ; and 
this second is furnished with fauteuils and sofas, and supplied with in- 
structive and entertaining books and prints. The view from this saloon, 
as seen through the back doorway, is most extraordinary and magnifi- 
cent. The hotel itself is built on the verge of a deep and wide valley, 
which separates Buitenzorg from the sloping sides of Mount Salak. The 
whole of this valley is watered by rapid brooks, which intersect it in ever 
direction, and is filled with grand trees of every description, among which 
those of the palm tribe predominate. Let the reader, then, fancy to him- 
self that he is looking over the heads of these stately guardians of the 
soil, with their gigantic leaves of inexpressible verdure arching and 
drooping over one another in umbrageous embrace, capriciously shifting, 
as fanned by the soft winds, their amorous intertanglements ; let him, in 
imagination, allow his eye to rove over miles of a scene like this, until it 
rests on the sunny slopes which sweep up from the valley. Let him ob- 
serve how these slopes are succeeded by the bold and precipitous sides of 
the mountain, rent by earthquakes, and furrowed by many a lava-stream 
in days of old, now clothed with enormous fern-trees and impenetrable 
jungle ; and then, again, how this belt of verdure fades away into sterile 
rocks, which, by a succession of precipices, raise themselves to the height 
of 8000 feet, moulded into five distinct peaks, standing out sharp and clear 
from the dark blue sky, and forming the serrated dorsum xmmane of Sa- 
lak, no longer vomiting his fires. What the reader thus fancies, I realized, 
| standing on the back-verandah of the Buitenzorg Hotel. 

The inns in Java are very excellent. The buildings being Government 
property, the Resident of the district turns a landlord out of the Rest- 
haus, and puts another lessee in, should there be any well-founded com- 
plaint against him. At this hotel, we had three most excellent meals 
a-day, table d’héte fashion—breakfast at eight, lunch at noon, and dinner 
at half-past six. All these meals were most ample, consisting of excellent 
fish, meat, poultry, vegetables, and four entrées, of which a good curry 
was sure to be one. Tea could be had for nothing whenever called for. 
Claret was four shillings a bottle. and charged exclusively. A delicious 
light ale, brewed in Amsterdam, and far more wholesome than our drug- 
ged, head-achy “ India ale,”’ was to be had for eighteen-pence a bottle. 
I had a very good bed-room, fitted up in the commodious French style. 








The charge for board and lodging was ten shillings a-day. This is the 
Government tariff of charges for all the hotels in Java; and it sufficient] 
remunerates the maitre d’hétel, for it must be borne in mind that all edi. 
bles are very cheap in Java. 

The morning of next day was spent in going over the Botanical Gar- 
dens, commonly called the Governor’s Gardens. In this favoured spot, 
enjoying a happy medium of temperature, are assembled all the flowers, 
and shrubs, and fruits, and trees common to the flat sea-coast, reeking 
with damp and heat, and the drier and more bracing air of the mountain- 
ous districts. Laid out in happy symmetry, may here be seen umbra- 
geous avenues of the cocoa-nut tree, the betel-nut tree, the date tree, the 
golden a mg and the rarest ferns; while round some vast ban 
tree, or Indian fig tree, or luxuriant bread-fruit tree, each standing alone 
amidst a little lawn of its own, benches are fixed, where one can epj 
sitting secure in impenetrable shade, the laughing landsca 
one spot sparkle the silver waters of a fountain ; in another, a 
temple, or well executed statue, recals to the mind, here at the —_— 
amongst the Sper of Brama and the followers of Mahomet, un- 
dying religion of old Greece. From one point of view, I could see. the 
spacious palace of the Governor, with its Ionic colonnades, its im 
terraces, and capacious wings ; from another, in a walk winding r 
the brow of a bill, I had below me a spacious lake filled with rare aquatic 
plants, among which the sacred lotus of the Hindoos was not the least 
conspicuous, And these vast pleasure-grounds, combiniog park and gar- 
den scenery, are kept in the most perfect order. 

Having made the acquaintance, in Batavia, of a gentleman living here, 
who ho!ds an important Government appointment, I called on him, and 
he not only gave me a courteous reception, but requested one of bis secre- 
taries to accompany me over the gardens. Under his guidance, I visited 
that part of them more expressly appropriated to the experimental culti- 
vation of shrubs and trees useful m a commercial point of view. One 
large area was devoted to specimexs of the coffee-plant, with its laurel- 
like leaves, of a healthy dark green. There was the pepper tree, too, 
with its insignificant leaf. Caoutchouc trees I saw, of two or three spe- 
cies, with their leaves and bark full of the precious sap. Much ground 
was laid out in the cultivation of divers sorts of tobacco. Cotton, also, 
was growing here in plenty, so was opium. Cinnamon trees like vast 
overgrown laurels, very odoriferous at a certain season, were not want- 
ing. The pactly-growing nutmeg tree, hungry of manure, and re- 
quiring in t eare, was well represented. Cloves and arrowroot, and 
sugar and tea, are produced in these gardens ; and much trouble has been 
laid out on an acre or two of the smooth cactus, which is very valuable 
on account of the bug which it generates or supports. This parasitical 
insect at acertain season is brushed off the leaves, and when dried and 
crushed becomes the famous drug cochineal, so famous for dyeing. Of 
course the experience gained by this experimental gardening is carefully 
diffused over Java. Thus in this favoured island, under the wise pro- 
tection of the Dutch, art assists nature, not indeed by stimulating, but by 
restraining and directing her. 

After finishing our botanical survey we visited the menagerie of wild 
animals. On our way we passed under the shade of a gigantic banyan 
tree, from whose branches drop down at right angles, not creepers or tend- 
rils, but bold little trunks, like stalactites from a cavern’s roof, which 
worm their way gradually into the ground and become firmly fixed there. 
We then came upon a rhinoceros with one horn, wallowing pig-like in the 
waters of a stagnant pool ; then we saw every species of deer which the 
island produces; then a vicious-looking boar from one of the Moluccas, 
with four deadly tusks of most capricious formation ; and afterwards a pair 
of magnificent cassowaries. On my way to the gates I saw a funeral monu- 
ment erected under a graceful dome, shaded by weeping willows, hard by 
a fountain throwing up sparkling waters. I approached and read the 
following inscription: ‘Sacred to the memory of Olivia Mariamne, 
wife ot Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of Java and its 
dependencies, who died at Buitenzorg on the 26th November, 1814.” 


Oh thou who ne’er my constant heart 
One moment hath forgot ; 

Though fate severe hath bid us part; 
Yet still forget me not. 


The choice of the site of this monument well compensates for the medioc- 
rity of its inscription. 

Thus ended my survey of these beautiful gardens, which indeed must 
be considered the paradise of all gardens, both as regards beauty of site, 
and the extreme order and cleanliness with which they are kept. After 
lunch I ordered a carriage to visitsome Hindoo remains which exist about 
six or seven miles from Buitenzorg. In about twenty minutes up drove 
at the top of their speed four ponies harnessed to a light caléche, two 
horsekeepers standing on the footboard, and a coachman, all making in- 
describable noises, somewhat in the Jo triumphe fashion. This was 
I suppose, because they were going to have a light load. No sooner was 
I in than off they set ata steeplechase pace in the direction of the main 
street, vociferating and “et their whips. The natives flew on one 
side, the Chinese ran out to the doors of their shops. many of them bowed 
as only a Chinese tradesman can bow ; poultry and dogs bounded from 
under the horses’ hoofs, cackling and yelping execrations against the illus- 
trious foreigner ; a few baskets of vegetables were sacrificed to the pace. 
I held on as in a heavy sea, until at last, to my relief, I found myself in 
the open country, where, if I were thrown out, I should at least fall soft. 
It was not a very pleasant ride. I wanted the coachman to é@rive more 
slowly. He purposely mistook me and drove faster. At last I saw a 
steepish hill before me, and thankfully thought that that must end ina 
pull up. No auch thing! As we approached the rise, I heard the coach- 
man give vent toa monotonous sound something between a low grunt 
and achuckle. A little farther and the horae-keepers behind took it up. 
The chuckle of these worthies, and the pace of the ponies simultaneously, 
became a cresendo movement, until just as we felt the hill, it all develop- 
ed itself into @ tremendous neck-or-nothing gallop of the fiery-footed 
steeds, and a chaos of diabolical noises on the part of the drivers. When 
they had finished the hill they condescended to a trot. The country, I 
observed, was very pretty, affording every variety of hill and dale, and 
well cultivated. Maize grew in abundance, and every bit of swampy 
ground was taken advantage of for rice. The graceful banana tree, and 
the still more graceful cocoa-nut characterized the landscape everywhere. 

The antiquities which I came to see were in two groups at_a little dis- 
tance apart. With the usual pro preté of the Dutch, they had been roofed 
over and railed in. One group consisted of three stones. On two of 
these I could discern no marks of a chisel ; but on the third I could just 
distinguish the lower parts of a figure sitting cross-legged. This was 
probably a representation of Buddha, ora Hindoo god. The other group 
consists of an oblong stone slab standing upright, much curtailed by 
violence or time, and bearing a long legible inscription, which turns out, 
I believe to be the oldest dialect of Sanscrit, the sacred language of the 
Hindoos, Close by is a stone slab lying horizontally, having chiselled on 
it two haman footmarks of a woman’s or boy’s size. This has a sacred 





and mysterious meaning. Probably it is symbolical of a visit paid to the 


| earth by some god incarnate. It may throw some light on this descrip- 
‘ tion to say, that, until four or five hundred years ago, the Javanese were 
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ddbists, or both, (for there is a very mysterious and unac- 
Minton or Dosihy berwoen these two religions throughout many parts 
of the East,) but at that period there arrived a great immigration of Ma- 
lays from the continent of India, who either by force or persuasion, or 
both, promulgated the Koran among the islanders, so that all the native 
stan te Java are followers, somewhat heterodox indeed, of the Arabian 
Prophet. I am not, of course, including the Chinese in this category. I 
never could discover what they believe, or what they do not believe. Ia 
their magnificent temple at Singapore there are two seven-foot painted 
wooden devils with horns, hoofs, and tail, &c. I believe they worship 
them ; but I know they worship £ s.d. A philosopher might call them 
ecclesiastics. A satirist might suggest that they have a close affinity to 
the Manchester school. sl 

After returning from my visit to the antiquities at the same pace at 
which I went I strolled about the town before dinner, into the main streets 
and into the bye streets and the market. In the main streets the houses 
are nicely built in very grotesque and indescribable styles of architectare, 
but picturesque withal. They are constructed of stone and brick stuc- 
pont 4 and are much set off by verandahs and balconies most oriental 
looking. The ground-floor is for the most part used as a store or shop. 
This chamber is not glazed, and goods are disposed on either side of the 
doorwayon a sort of framework like an inclined plane. Here are exposed 
drugs, spices, rice, sugar, tobacco, maize, confections, preserves, hats, 
clothes, and iron-mongery. The Chinese are very smart shopkeepers, and 
serve things out with incredible alacrity. In the lanes the cottages are 
built of wood, and consist of a spacious area roofed in, and divided into 
two a ents, one for day, the other for night. The markeis were full 
of all sorts of fruits and vegetables, which this fine country produces al- 
most spontaneously. A crowd of swarthy men, women, and children, the 
latter entirely naked, and such pretty little dark dots, were swarming 
with ceaseless motion around stalls and baskets laden with bananas, pine- 

les, mangoes, in short, every kind of vegetable and fruit. As I walk- 
at omengst the people, they politely made way for me without stariog. 
All the Orientals with whom I have come in contact, have an indescriba- 
ble air of good breeding amongst them. 

On my return to the hotel, I looked curiously, though without stopping, 
into the open doorway of the lower room of a respectable house. The 
owner—a portly, clean-looking Chinese--instantly came out and motioned 
me very courteously to enter. I acceded, and went with him over the 
lower part of his house, not the upper, for that is appropriated to the wo- 
men. The room which I entered from the street was the chief room. It 
had a wooden floor, nicely polished, a few shabby chairs, a very plain ta- 
ble, walls covered with paper or linen representing in vivid colours and 
defiance of all perspective, scenes in Chinese life ; and at the end a smart 
side-board covered with plate and glass, silver candlesticks and artificial 
flowers. On the wall above was a chinese portrait, perhaps an object of 
worship ; and near this, suspended from the ceiling, were two gaudy 
Chinese lanterns. From that I passed into another room, almost unfur- 
nished, where he introduced me to his wife--a fat, good-humored Malay 
woman, of about thirty. Of course there was a good deal of bowing be- 
tween us ; but as I could not speak a word of Malay, nor she of English, 
our conversation was limited: The room beyond that seemed to be a 
store-room, and looked into a court-yard. From the second room was a 
ladder up to the rooms above, to which, of course, I did not go. I saw 
subsequently the same arrangement in a fine Chinese house in Batavia ; 
and it seems a very judicious marital arrangement, for when the master of 
the house withdraws the ladder, his wives are under safer guardianship 
even than that of lock and key. Very probably my Chinese friend had 

nger and handsomer wives up the ladder, but they were not suffered 
to be introduced to a stranger. This Chinese seemed to be a respectable 
merchant. His manners were perfect, save that his courtesy was a little 
overdone. I might here state that there is always a great immigration 
going on of Chinese males into Batavia, and some of them acquire im- 
mense riches. Everything turns to gold with them. After dinner I gave 
orders about an excursion on the morrow, and sat in the verandah 
dreamily gazing at the blue lights of the fire-flies as they darted among 
the cumbrous leaves of the surrounding trees. 

On the next morning early I started with the intention of penetrating 
into the recesses, and, if possible, of reaching the summit of Salak. A 
chesnut pony about eleven hands high was brought me to bestride. He 
was very spirited ; and though cumbered by a saddle nearly as large as 
himself, neighed and pranced, exulting in his horsehood. I mounted him 
with some misgivings, knowing how soon one may be thrown from a small 

ny: But he turned out to be a delightful little creature, full of fire and 

locility, and he took me many miles that day without showing much 
fatigue. After leaving the inn, I turned short round to my right, down a 
, on one side of which was a Chinese cemetery, into a valley through 
which ran a rapid river, where were numerous swarthy forms of both 
sexes, bathing and washing themselves. We then emerged into a more 
nm country. It was swampy, and intersected by many small streams 
which were so managed as to render it possible to inundate all the grounds 
about. A great quantity of rice, which requires moisture, having been 
sown here or being about to be sown, this had been done, so that our road 
seemed to lay through an extensive morass. In these water fields were 
to be seen men driving ploughs drawn by tall, hairless, grey buffaloes, 
three feet deep in water, preparing the land for the reception of the grain. 
Many pure Javanese were to be seen passing and repassing, with their in- 
verted punch-bow! hats glittering in the sun, and their dirks at their sides, 
or rather backs, in cumbrous wooden sheaths with large handles. The 
Javanese are allowed to carry dirks, the Malays and Chinese not ; and to 
order a Javanese to deliver up bis poniard, is the greatest insult or pun- 
ishment that can be inflicted on him. I heard of the case of a Javanese 
servant ranning a muck, and killing, by ripping up, his master, mistress, 
and three children, because the unfortunate victim had peremptorily and 
without sufficient cause, taken away the man’s dagger. On the present 
occasion, it was not without great coaxing that I prevailed on a poor 
Javanese, who was walking along by my side, chatting to my borse- 
keeper, to let me have a look at his creese. 

After proceeding about five miles across the flats, which separate Buit- 
enzorg from the roots of the mountain, we began to ascend the sunny 
stones which form the skirts of Salak. Our way led through green lanes, 
rep sing in the shade of the plaintain or cocoa-nut tree, with high hedges 
on either side, heavy with huge leaves, and laughing with very bright 
flowers growing wild here, but perhaps to be seen as most rare exotics, 

ping in our green-houses at home. And every now and then we had 

to wade our horses through harmless, broad, shallow brooks, gurgling 
among many-coloured pebbles. Being mounted on a Lilliputian quadru- 
ped, it required a gymnastic effort on my part to keep my crural extrem- 
ties out of the wet on such occasions. All around was very beautiful, 
but not so beautiful as was the scene which greeted me when I arrived on 
the little plain lying at the foot of the precipices and rugged declivities 
which seam the sides of the upper part of the mountain. In front of me 
rose the many-peaked volcano, his bold breast girded with inexhaustible 
foliage, and his granite crest half obscured by a veil of mist always in 
motion, and always, kaleidoscope-like, resolving itself into new and in- 
Gescribable shapes. And when I turned my back upon the giant, O how 
fall of marvellous beauty was the sight! Around me, studded over the 
little plain, were pretty cottages, some built of sawn timber, some of bam- 
boo, with environing verandahs sheltered by the capacious roof. In the 
verandahs were women and girls spinning and weaving with loom, shuttle, 
and distaff of primitive construction. Around them sported the little 
ones unincumbered by clothing. In the gardens were the men pruning 
the luxuriance of their fruits and vegetables ; for in this country vegeta- 
tion must be checked rather than forced. Before me and far beneath me 
stretched away to the north the vast fertile plain, which ends only with 
Batavia and the sea, a distance of forty miles. This plain was dotted 
with fine mansions, picturesque villas, pretty villages, isolated cottages, 
groves of the banana and the bamboo, verdant rice-fields, and groups of 
moving things ill-defined in the distance. On my right were reared -the 
mountainous masses of the great mountain Pangerango, piled like Pelion 
upon Ossa, until lost to view in the thunder-clouds. On my left hand 
rose up less boldly against the horizon the less lofty outline of the 
Badeewi Hills, which in the distance seemed to mellow into the blue 
ether which floated around them. Thus I stood in ti re of a vast 
_amphitheatre of mountains, looking on or over a forty-mile plain for an 
arena, bounded by the Indian Ocean. Close to me was a pretty country- 
house, belonging to some rich merchant, and it had a beautifal garden ; 
and there was a field close by, full of healthy looking tobacco; and 
another growing Indian corn; and another full of vines, and another 
with some wheat ; ane a moist bit of land growing rice ; and a translu- 
cent stream harmlessly brawling through this little paradise ; and among 
olive-trees, and fig-trees, and almond-trees, grew one large tree with dark 
n foliage : and as I looked on all this beauty, I thought that, whoever 
should tire of the excitement and turmoil of European life, would do well 
to fix his hermitage undef the shade of the dark tree upon the little plain, 
at the top of the n slopes of the mountain Salak. After tearing my- 
self away from this brilliant landscape, I plunged ivto the recesses of the 


mountain, travelling along the bed of a dried-up torrent, overhung by 


taineers, who, armed with a sort of sickle, lopped off the branches which 
impeded my way. 

y and bye, the path became so rugged that I was compelled at last to 
dismount and go afoot. And this mountain forest was marvellous in its 
scenery. Impenetrable jangie grew all around my path, and out of that 
jungle shot up every description of tree that the Kast produces, from the 
stalwart teak-tree to the graceful palm, of every age, and in every posture, 
Trees were below me, trees on either side, and trees above on the heights, 
which, alas! we had yet to mount; whilst my burning cheeks were fanned 
by the huge leaves agitated by light autumnal breezes. After two hours’ 
work of this sort, the pathway terminated abruptly at the foot of a leafy 
precipice, and of course we were brought to a stand still. In vain I tried 
to make my guides understand that I had engaged them to take me to 
the highest peak of Salak, and that they must perform their engagement. 
They shook their heads, and pointed to the wall of trees in front which 
seemed to reach to the sky. I shook my head, too, and suggested that 
they had purposely brought me by the wrong route. It was of no avail, 
80 i sat down on the trunk of a tree that had been struck down by light- 
ning, and divested my ankles of a dozen or two of small worm leeches, 
which seem to be able to suck both at the head and tail. As these crea- 
tures travel up a perpendicular body, they adhere by one end first, then 
flourish the other end over in a parallel line, and stick with that, and so 
on. Thus they run upa tree or oue’s legs with incredible velocity. They 
love human blood, and give rise to bad wounds. I was thoroughly 
scorched and jaded when I returned to the hamlet of Salak, and was 
glad to dismount on the verandah of a bamboo cottage, where a Malay 
woman was spinning. Seeing me exhausted, she ran into the interior of 
the house, and brought out a fine mat, which she unrolled on the ver- 
andah, and then politely motioned me to repose myself. In a few min- 
utes I was asleep, dreaming of huge pre-Adamite Pythons coiled round 
vast trees, to which the Ydrasil of Scandinavian mythology was but a 
wand, 

After an bour or two’s rest, my little chesnut and myself returned to 
the hotel about five ; he being rather tired, and I tired and delighted too. 
After dinner, when it was quite dusk, a travelling carriage and six ponies, 
with blazing lamps drove up at full gallop to the door. It was a Rajah 
returning to his district from the Grand Exhibition of Batavia. He was 
accompanied by the Datch Resident of his district, who acted, as is the 
custom here, as his political survei//ant. He leaped from the carriage, 
came quickly up the steps of the verandah, and saluted me with much 
politeness. He was of middle stature, of a clear, olive complexion, and 
with a serious and noble expression of countenance. Indeed, I never saw 
a Javanese with any other, and must bear my testimony to their being a 
most winning and loveable race, particularly the higher classes. They 
are not, I believe, notorious for being remarkably clever: they are honest 
instead. The Rajah was dressed in a tight, velvet jacket, buttoned in 
front with an infinity of bright buttons, white European trousers, Well- 
ington boots and straps. But the trousers could scarce be seen, for he 
had, wrapped round his loins and lower extremities, a large square of 
linen, printed with a dark, Oriental pattern. At home he would discard 
the trousers altogether. This wrapper was kept up by a brilliant belt of 
Javanese manufactory. On his head he wore something like a jockey cap 
of velvet, having a deep brim in front ; and this was deprived of a large 
portion of the crown, on account of his long, black hair, which, carefully 
dressed, towered up some inches above his head. A splendid creese, worn 
at his back, completed the costume. While the prince was taking some 
refreshment, and the relay was changing, I had some conversation with 
the Dutch gentleman who accompanied him. Among other things, he 
told me that the Upas (poison) valley is a bare and bleak hollow about 
about ten or fifteen feet lower than the surrounding soil, that it is a mile 
or two in circumference, and that, out of numerous fissures, rise, or rather 
float, invisible volumes of carbonic acid gas, as in the Grotto del Cane, 
close to the Lago d’Agnano, near Naples; that one may safely ride 
across it (I think he told me he had ridden across it) on a tall horse ; but 
that any small animal venturing in would be immediately asphyxiated. 
There is not a tree or shrub in the whole valley. It may be that it is the 
crater of an extinct volcano. He also told me that all the Javanese and 
Malays are remarkably clever at preparing deadly and very subtle poi- 
sons. Our conversation was interrupted by the determination of the 
Rajah to proceed that night, although it was raiming heavily, and the 
lightning was flashing and the thunder roaring. So at nine o’clock, amid 
storm and darkness, these gentlemen entered their carriage, and vanished 
as suddenly as they appeared. The few following days were spent in 
strolling about the environs of Buitenzorg, ard revisiting the beautiful 
gardens. There is a handsome church in the town, but to my surprise I 
heard (I hope I misunderstood my informant) that Divine service was per- 
formed in it only once a month. I did not hear how they appreciate their 
preacher when he pays them his angel’s visits; but it is said that, in Ba- 
tavia, the Calvinist ministers preach Socinianism to empty benches. I 
know that, when I attended the Willems-Kerk there, the congregation 
was disgracefully scanty. In a few days afterwards I returned to Batavia 
by the Malle Poste. I started at six a.m., and arrived in Rijswijk, the 
“ West End” suburb of Batavia, at twenty minutes after nine. I paid 
twelve rupees for my place, which, as the exchange then went, is as near- 
ly as possible £1 1s. 8d. At each relay I gave twenty doits to the horse- 
keepers (120 doits go to the rupee,) and there were six relays. One 
rupee satisfied the coachman at the journey’s end. Thus, the whole ex- 
pense of travelling forty miles by public conveyance was about £1 6s. 

In conclusion, 1 would remark that, although travelling in Java is ne- 
cessarily expensive, it is so interesting as to well repay the traveller. 
He will there see the finest and most picturesque country in the world, 
and one of the most carefully cultivated. He will see how a subjugated 
race may be made happy, orderly, and contented, under a wise and pater- 
nal Government. He will find politeness, hospitality, and honesty, where- 
ever he goes. Ile will observe stately edifices, excellent roads, good 
bridges, scattered all over the island. He will feel a master mind at work 
everywhere for the improvement of the colony and the development of 
its resources, untrammelled by the bitterness of faction or the jealousy of 
rival interests. This is what the intelligent traveller in Java, at the pre- 
sent day, will see; and I would suggest that, as an Englishman, proud 
of everything connected with his country and her colonies, he should 
not, as I did, visit Ceylon immediately after quittiog that magnificent 
country. 





FIRE-ARMS AND PROJECTILES : 
PATENTS. 


In proportion as nations become intelligent, wars diminish in brutality. 
The art of slaying is reduced to a kind of chess game, in which those pos- 
sessing the best weapons and the best powers of calculation even with in- 
ferior numbers win the day. And in proportion as victory becomes 
certajn, there is less desire on the part of the intelligent to obtain it save 
for worthy purposes, and the unintelligent have a proportionate fear of 
stirring up strife. We may therefore assume that by the time war has 
been made a perfect science, it will cease to exist save as a means when 
other means fail, to coerce barbarians into good behaviour. On this rea- 
soning, they also are benefactors of their species who give their time and 
energy and skill to perfect the processes of destruction and render weapons 
of war unerring and more and more widely destructive. Swindlers thrive 
through the ignorance of honest people, and coarse brutes overpower 
refined people who are unskilled in scientific resistance. But the club is no 
match for the pike ; the musketeer falls before the rifle ; the regiment of 
cavalry is scattered like chaff before well-served artillry ; and if we 
find that artillery is vanquished by the bearers of needle guns and Minié 
rifles, it is merely a proof that the science of artillery is in arrear and 
needs more studying. 

We have been led to these remarks by thoughts of the existing war, and 
the processes by which the civilized nations of the West and South are to 
wage ié against the barbarians of the East and North. No‘former age of the 
world has beheld such a spectacle as that of nations joined in arms for no 
purposes of ambition but for the pursuit of justice, to put down the non- 
progressive element of mere military centralized despotism, and give full 
scope to the advancement of general humanity in the arts conducive to 
human happiness. 

In the furtherance of this righteous war, attention has been strongly 
turned to the question of improvement not merely of the art of war but 
of the implements by which war is to be carried on in future. The Board 
of Ordnance has for this reason called on the Commissioners of Patents to 
furnish a volume comprising all the objects aimed at by patentees from 
the earliest periods ; wisely judging that this would form a good index of 
the essential points in which improvement is desirable, and that it would 
also furnish many valuable contributions towards the accomplishment of 
the desirable objects. That volume is now before us. 

Many persons object to the principle of granting patent monopolies to 
individuals for limited periods ; it is evident, however, that but for the 
system of patents, this record now furnished would not have existed, agd 
much of the knowledge gleaned by the patentees would have again disap- 
peared, as the education of dogs and other lower animals disappears with 
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thick masses of foliage, and consequently almost impenetrable. The 
horse-keeper led my pony, and he was preceded by two Javanese moun- 






the individual and is not left to the race. Even the process of patenting 
does not thoroughly overcome the difficulty so long as the specified rec- 
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ords remain unpublished and are not carefully and constant y brought 
before public notice. 

Patents are advantageous to the public, inasmuch as they stimulate in- 
dividual exertion to the discovery of new and useful things by the hope 
of individual gain. It is sometimes argued that this would be done better 
without the patent than with it. An illustration to the contrary may be 
adduced. 

Some thirty years back, a Mr. Cutler invented and patented a peculiar 
kind of open fire-grate for apartments, which he called a“ gas stove.” It 
was not a gas stove in the modern sense of the word, but a stove in which 
the gas formed by the heating coal was consumed, instead of forming 
smoke, by the simple method of depositing the coal in an iron box and 
lighting the fire on the top, raising the fuel as it burned down, by means 
of a winch, analagous to the process whereby candles are burned in spring 
lamps. There were several advantages in this stove independently of its 
power of consuming the smoke, and it was getting into extended use when 
the patentee brought an action against some rival manufacturers who were 
infringing his plans. The result was, that the patent was overthrown, on 
the ground that Count Rumford or some one else had years before alluded 
to some such plan in a printed book. The patentee, mortified and indig- 
nant, on his return home from the court caused all his patterns to be de- 
stroyed, and abandoned the manufacture, leaving it to his rivals and the 
public. In less than three years from that time the manufacture of the 
stoves had wholly ceased. The makers in competition with each other 
made them badly, and the public was disgusted. After this long lapse of 
time, a benevolent man of science is trying to revive them under his own 
name, with some simplifying alterations; and probably the same result 
will obtain as with the non-patent Arnot’s stoves, driven out of use by bad 
manufacture. Many similar instances might be adduced, showing the de- 
sirability of stimulating originators by securing to them the reward of 
their originality. 

We have now before us a result of the labours of the eervants of the 
Commissioners in the printed specifications and lithographed drawings of 
two hundred and sixty-two patents for improvements in projectiles, fire- 
arms and their appurtenances, gunpowder, shells, rockets, pikes, bayonets, 
armour, &c. The list commences in the year 1718, in the reign of the First 
George, and ends in 1852, a period of one hundred and thirty-four years. 
Curiously enough, the first patent on the list is for a revolving breach gun 
or cannon, to contain several charges ; and one of the last is the patent of 
Colonel Colt for a similar object applied to hand guns and pistols, 
Strange to say, there are not wanting persons who would vitiate the claim 
of Colonel Colt to originality for his efficient weapon, because the quaint 
James Puckle devised an inefficient one a hundred and thirty years earlier. 
Colonel Colt’s weapon is e rifle-barreled revolving detonator, self-acting, 
with a lever ramrod, occupying the minimum time iu loading and dis- 
charging, and without need of wadding,—a practical implement of war. 
The weapon of James Puckle is that of a humorist,—a kind of demi-cul- 
verin on a tripod, to be planted like a telescope, and to be discharged 
by a linstock with one hand, while the revolving crank is worked by the 
other, and requiring to be primed for every separate discharge. The spe- 
cification is partly in rhyme. 

A Defence. 
‘‘ Defending King George your Country and Lawes, 
[s defending yourselves and Protestant Cause, 
For Bridges, Breaches, Lines, and Passes, 
Ships, Boats, Houses, and other places.” 


Amongst other things, the drawing and letters of reference contain the 
following. 

“ Fig. 16. The plan of the chambers of the gun for a ship for shooting 
square bullets against Turks. 

“ Fig. 17. For round bullets against Christians.’ 

When the biography of inventors shall be published, we shall be curious 
to examine that of Mr. James Puckle. The style of the drawing and the 
use of the term “ trepieds” give a strong suspicion that Mr. Puckle had re- 
ceived “a communication from a foreigner residing abroad.”’ The patent 
was contemporaneous with the South Sea Bubble. 

In analyzing the subject matter of the two hundred and sixty-two pa- 
tents, we find that eighty-nine, ranging from 1775 to 1852, are specifically 
devoted to the various modes of discharging fire-arms by flint and deto- 
nation, leaving out of the question matchlocks and wheel locks. Under 
the head of fire-arms we have thirty-one inventions, from 1772 to 1852, 
including sundry adjuncts to fire-arms. For cannon and mortars from 
1728 to 1838, we have seven patents. There are five for machinery for 
boring and rifling from 1789 to 1852. Gun-carriages and wood machine- 
ry, including the patents of the late Sir Samuel Bentham, are seventeen 
in number, ranging from 1753 to 1852. Shot and shells are eleven, from 
1758 to 1852. The manufacture of gun-barrels and cannon is the subject 
of twenty-three patents, from 1798 to 1852. Breech-loading cannon and 
arms have occupied fourteen inventors, from 1741 to 1852. Revolving or 
repeating fire-arms occupy nine patents, from 1718 to 1851. Air and 
steam guns are three in number, from 1824 to 1847. There is one patent 
for a long bow, and one other for an elastic string of caoutchouc to 
propel arrows and darts. Pikes, bayonets, shields, and breastplates, are 
six in number, from 1804 to 1846. Shot-pouches, cartridge-boxes, and 
the appurtenances of warfare and the chace, ocenpy twenty-five patents, 
from 1777 to 1842 ; and gunpowder fuzes and rockets, twenty patents, 
from 1766 to 1852. There are about a hundred more patents for similar 
objects under the new law, to which we may take an early opportunity of 
referring. 

Amidst all this mass of matter are contained the chief improvements 
that have brought the science of projectiles to its present comparatively 
palmy condition ; and of course much rubbish is be found mingled with 
them, the results of puerile imaginations. To form a complete analysis 
of these specifications, and point out the important principles involved, 
and what portions are in conformity with the principles, would require 
considerable labour. Thougl much has been done, there is still much 
more remaining to do: and although we are only repeating a truism in 
saying that the warlik. skill and practical advance of Great Britain are 
equal to the rest o: tne world, yet there is no doubt that what remains to 
be unfolded in te use of nature’s powers will yet throw into the shade all 
that now exciies praise and wonder. Neither our great guns nor our 
small-arm- are yet what they should be either as regards safety or 
efficiency! and it will only be when original minds can see the proba- 
bility of recompense that they will betake themselves to the work of 
improvement in this branch. If we examine the structure of fire-arms, 
we find that the greatest improvements have been in weapons used by 
sportsmen ; for the simple reason that the general public was the patron. 
In weapons for war, the inventor could only depend upon Government 
officials, not individually interested in progress. The result has wap 
that national weapons have remained in an inferior condition ; = at 
last a Parliamentary inquiry has taken place, and propositions have 7 
made to erect Government factories for the manufacture of weapons, te 
the exclusion of private factories.— Spectator, July 1. 
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THE HISTORY OF A BACHELOR. 
peut pas trop penser. Heureox 


naris s shos bssérieuse ; on n’y ; 
Le mariage est une chose tréssérie ; y Consolatory Reflection. 


ceux qui y pensent toute leur vie 1" Bachelors : 

It has always been a puzzle to his very large circle of acquaintance, 
that my old Triend, Chayles Dashwood, is not married. And although, 
out of my superior wisdom, I do not share this astonishment, I must con- 
fess it to be reasonable enough in the ordinary and superficial Sree. 
Thus, I did not attempt to contradict my wife’s voluble friend, Mrs. Ba- 
bington, when, only a day or two since she favoured me with her senti- 

is subject. . ’ 

“ For the. rie. fifteen, ay, twenty years,” she began, while wd 
thoughtful friendship mentally thanked heaven that Dashwood was yard 
out of hearing of such a cold-blooded calculation, “I have been in dai y 
expectation of the intelligence that Mr. Dashwood had taken unto —_ 
a wife. Every successive season that I have returned to town from the 
sea-side or the Continent, I have examined my pile of letters and billets, 
in the anticipation that one of the highly-glazed envelopes would — 
forth the wedding-cards, and ‘at home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dashwood. 
You know, he is the very man of all one’s acquaintance that you would 
naturally suppose most likely to marry. There is nothing in the world 
to prevent it ; everything, on the contrary, tending to render it the most 
desirable consummation possible. Ever since I have known him, he _ 
been entirely his own master, with a liberal income, a handsome houre, 0 
which any woman might be satisfied to be mistress ; in fact, with werd 
attendant circumstance to render matrimony most desirable. — = 
himself is young (at least he was, and indeed twenty years seems to ie 
made small difference in him), quite good-looking enough on — : 
clever—kind-hearted—very popular in society. Que voulez vous ws 
I declare I should stare very wonderingly at the woman who cou 
such a combination of attractions. Shouldn’t you? 

Here she took breath, and stopped for an answer; 80 
ly, although I had happened to see, without staring, 0 
answering her description. 


I bowed assenting- 
pe or two females 





« Well, then, it follows, of course, that since the fault does not lie on the 
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and yet he has the name of being a great 


be all his own ; 
roy oe and, indeed, during all these years that I have 
I remember he has always had some fair object of his atten- 
tion at the various parties, balls, and pic-nics where we were accustomed 


other side, 
admirer of 
known bim, 


was that pretty Clara Vandeleur (you knew her, surely 
Pos black phen eh beautiful eyebrows ?)—everybody used 
to talk about Clara Vandeleur and Mr. Dashwood ; everybody said that 
would be a match. But she married Captain Allan, and went off to 
Gibraltar ; and next season there was our friend completely en prise, to 
all appearance, by the golden-baired beauty, Miss Dundas. She suddenly 
vanished from among us (didn’t she go into a nunnery?) and Mr. Dash- 
wood consoled himself by a tre-mendous flirtation with little Rosa Sun- 
pingham. I confess I never thoroughly fathomed that mystery ; and 
why, when, as every one said, she might have had the handsome, brilliant, 
affluent Charles Dashwood, Rosa quietly went and married that sober, 
matter-of-fact country cousin of hers, I don’t comprehend to this day. 
Well, after that—let me see—who came next?” 

But although I was compelled to listen to m guest’s verbose resumé 
of these long gone-by ineidents, I have no intention of wearying my read- 
ers by its repetition in full. Her thoughtless chatter, however, with its 
usual ingenious mosaic of truth and fiction, set me thinking on the fate of 
one in whom I have taken a considerable interest, ever since we were first 
thrown together as boys at school. : ye 

From that time, Dashwood and I have been friends and intimates. _ At 
that same school—(and well and fondly we both remember the old brick- 
house, with its hage mulberry-tree, and sloping lawn, and dear Doctor 
Kirby, stern-browed and kindly-hearted !)—at school we were classmates, 
and partners together in every boyish frolic ; at College we were chums; 
and when my profession called me into active life, and he, happy fellow! 
as I thought then, with a ready-made income, and no one to control him 
in the spending it, set off for the tour of Europe, separating us for some 
two or three years, even then we corresponded, with a regularity and a 
length of manuscript more befitting the letter-writing powers traditional- 
ly imputed to young ladies, than the bearded, broad-clothed “ men of the 
world,” as we began to consider ourselves. 

When again we met, our friendship resumed itself, and I wassoon called 
upon to enter on the duties of the post he had assigned me—that of his 
sole, exclusive confidant. And I bad nosinecure. His nature was im- 
pulsive, mercurial, and unreserved. It was more as a safety-valve to the 
exceeding candour of his disposition than anything else, I believe, that he 
poured out to me his thoughts and feelings. Certainly, it was not for the 
purpose of gaining advice, for which he never troubled me; and, indeed, 
when on some occasions I volunteered a little in that respect, my counsel 
was uniformly and at once rejected. That was not to be wondered at, so 
unlike as we were. , 

Temperaments like his are the surest to be soon influenced by love. And 
his experiences dated from his school-days, when little Ada irby nearly 
broke his heart by preferring a bigger boy’s bigger oranges to his, &ecom- 
panied, though, they were, by an ingenious impromptu, which we had 
both lain awake half the night before composing. _ ? 

Then, at Oxford, how hardly I fought to prevent his marrying a young 
milliner there, with nothing to recommend her but her bright eyes and 
glossy hair, and whom, I veritably believe, he would, in spite of me, have 
made Mrs. Charles Dashwood, had she not put such a step out of the 
question by eloping one morning with a very youthful baronet in an ad- 
jacent college. p 

His long letters during his travels were chiefly filled with the same 
burden. Such agonies of admiration as he suffered in Paris, Vienna, Ba- 
den, Rome, Venice, Florence, Lisbon, Madrid, and even St. Petersburg, 
were, I should think, seldom endured by man. Till I grew familiar with 
his peculiar traits of disposition, I was in constant alarm with regard to 
my friend’s matrimonial prospects. I looked for the announcement of his 
marriage with the expectant faith of Mrs. Babington, though, to be sure, 
with not quite the same assured satisfaction in the expectancy. His taste, 
with regard to women, was so catholic—he was so honestly and uncon- 
ventionally indifferent to all considerations of rank, fortune, education, 
or positioa—tha: I remained in perfect suspense as to whether I should 
be haply called on to greet as his wife a Spanish gitana or an Italian 
prima donna, a French marquise or a Parisian grisette, a Russian widow, 
rolling in gold, or a Welsh milkmaid, to whom shoes and stockings would 
be a novel luxury. 

“I never thought to look upon thy single face again!” I observed to 
him, some time after his return, when I had been gently ra!lying him on 
the high-flown strain of devotion in which he used to write to me con- 
cerning various of his foreign beauties. 

“ Ah! all that is past,” he replied, with earnest emphasis ; “ those were 
boyish feelings, keenly felt, but soon forgotten. It is very different now. 
When a man loves, it is an irrevocable, irredeemable destiny, whether for 
good or evil.” 

I divined the coming “ confidence.’ I believe Iam a very good listen- 
er—certainly, I have always been so to him—and on this occasion I was a 
patient auditor to his eloquent description of the lady’s attractions and his 
own devotion. I forget at this moment whether it was Jane Wilmot or 
Clara Vandeleur that had now enslaved him. His attachment to one de- 
moiselle followed so closely on the other, I may be forgiven the slip of 
memory. However, [ know that both affairs ended in nothing, I scarcely 
know why; but I must confess that my knowledge of the concluding pas- 
sages in Charles’ love adventures was always of the vaguest. He was 
less confidential on those points; it was with regard to their commence- 
ments and rapid growth that he always placed me au fait. 

I remember one morning, when I had not seen him for some time, he 
came to my chambers, and threw himself into a chair opposite to my wri- 
ting-table, with a face of the most radiant ecstacy. 

“Congratulate me, my dear fellow! I’m the happiest man in the world 
—I am accepted !” 

“ My congratulations have long been awaiting you,” I answered hearti- 
ly shaking his band, “I am truly happy, mj old friend, in your happi- 
ness. But tell me, I added, dubiously, remembering we had not had any 
confidences for a considerable period, “ whois the lady? Has Clara Van- 
deleur—or Julia soy . 

“Clara!—Julia!” he repeated, with an air of supreme disdain, vastly 
uncomplimentary to those ladies—* what are you dreaming of, Staunton? 
No, indeed! This time I have not been deceived by the meretricious at- 
tractious of a mere ball-room young lady. My little Lucy is as pure, un- 
sophisticated, and inexperienced asa child. She is little more than a 
child, indeed, in years, though she has all a woman’s depth of soul and 
boundless capability of loving. She is not ‘out’ even, She is still under 
the care of her governess ; she kaows nothing of the world except from 
books—nothing of mankind, of society.” 

“ Then how,” I interposed, ‘did you meet her ?” 

By the most romantic accident possible.” 


to meet. : 
—a tall girl, 





Now, I am ashamed to confess, I have long forgotten the particulars of 


this; I only remember something about a thunder-storm in a field, no 
shelter but the perilous trees, an umbrella, and a cloak chivalrously 
brought to the rescue by Dashwood—gracious acceptance of the same— 
as also his escorting home the two ladies, &c., &c. 

“ Mrs. Tremaine, a clergyman’s widow, is intrusted with her education 
by my Lucy’s father, who is a colonel on service, now with his regiment 
S— Most fortunately, my father knew the late Mr. Tremaine, so I 
am kindly received at her cottage at Fulham; the on/y unmarried male 
Visitor, I believe,” he added exultingly, “ they live so very mach retired, 
by Colonel Forde’s express desire.”’ 

And how does the colonel like the idea of his son-in-law elect?” 
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“ The news is now on its way to him, if, indeed, he does not return to 
and ere he can receive the letter. He is about to come home on sick 
you must see her! sucha simple-minded, 
-hearted being, her innocence shining in her face !—her loving eyes, 
yes (don’t you think women’s eyes should never be any other 
and her fair, delicate cheeks, whose deepest blush is the faint 
then her hair, which she wears in long curls, 


I had certainly never seen my friend so enthusiastically in 
ons of my own, I could entirely sympathise with him, and 
roverbially wearisome “ lover’s raptures” with every in- 
And when he departed, elate and eager to go and spend 

it needed the exercise of all my friendship to 
envy, mingling with my felicitations to the for- 


g destined to be an object of envy on 
and again he soughs me ; but this time 
a distracted air, that alarmed me even 


happened to you?” I exclaimed, 
Moment, on my sofa, and covered 


length, in a tone of calm despair, very 
“they have taken her from 


ords relieved me from the apprehension I had entertained, 


occurred, he could not, it seemed to me, have regarded his situation more 
hopelessly. 

It appeared that Colonel Forde had returned home sooner than had 
been anticipated. and finding his only child in the society of, and engaged 
to, a young man of whom he knew nothing, his wrath had been perfectly 
overwhelming. Without allowing any explanation or remonstrance, he 
had, with true military promptitude, at once removed bis daughter from | 
Mrs. Tremaine, and had carried her off, no one could tell whither. Mrs. | 
Tremaine was too much overcome by dismay at being thus suddenly de- | 
prived of her charge, to b: able to assist the unhappy lover with her ad- 
vice, even had she been disposed to do so. 
** Which she is not,” said Dashwood, as he strode to and fro along the | 
room, the recital of his woes having aroused him out of the dull lethargy 
he had before suffered under, “ for she looks upon me with disfavour now, 
as being the cause of bringing her into this trouble. Unjust; but all the 
world is unjust! As if my wretchedness was not the hardest to bear !—as 
if any misery could be put in comparison with mine /” 

“ But my dear Dashwood,” I said, soothingly, “ surely your case is not 
really so desperate as you imagine. Colonel Forde is like many men of 
his class, madly unreasonable while he is in a passion ; but his senses will 
surely return when his blood cools. He——” 

“You talk admirably,” interrapted Dashwood, with impatient bitter- 
ness, “as alllookers-on can. You know nothing about it—youw are not 
in love.” 

I was silent. He went on heatedly— 

“ You don’t know what it is to set your whole soul on one being, to 
concentrate all your life’s sunshine in one face, to merge all that your 
ear can drink of music in the sound of one voice! She is gone from me, 
I may never see her more, and you talk of consolation. You have never 
been in love—you do not understand what I feel!” 

Still I was silent, till his heart, a generous heart always, reproached 
him, perhaps, for he turned to me and grasped my hand with compunc- 
tious cordiality, Then he sate down and besought me to advise him ; so 
I began over again to argue the probability of the colonel’s anger subsi- 
ding, when he surely might be brought to listen to the overtures ofa man 
of Dashwood’s position for the hand of his daughter. 

“ You must follow them directly—see the colonel--convince him.” 

“ But, my good fellow,”’ interposed he, “how am I to find them out ?— 
there is not the slightest clue.” 

‘““You—a lover!” I cried, in very sincere astonishment, “ and can’t de- 
vise means of finding out your mistress! Why, if she were in England, in 
Europe, in the world even, I’d force my way to her.” 

He looked somewhat surprised at this sudden warmth in his polls 
phlegmatic and self possessed friend. However, he listened to me, resol- 
ved to take my advice, and, with only a few more passionate parentheses 
about Lucy, he expressed himself ready to exert himself to the utmost to 
recover her. 

So we set to work in a business-like manner, to ascertain whither the 
colonel had conveyed his daughter; and after a vast deal of trouble, we 
discovered that he had borne her off to Paris, and that they were visiting 
at the fashionable hotel of some friend or relative residing there. 

To Paris, accordingly, my friend rushed incontinently. I saw him off. 
As he pressed my hand, thanking me for my sympathy and help, his face 
was flushed with eagerness, his whole manner fu!! of a sort of chivalrous 
excitement. 

“I will find her—tear her away—bear her off—though she were guard- 
ed by her tyrant father’s whole regiment!” 

These were his parting words, and I turned to my own abode with sin- 
cere admiration of his energy. 

I waited with great impatience for a letter from Paris. Itcame. He 
was in despair. They had left Paris the very morning after his arrival ; 
—is it possible, thought I, that he passed a night without stirring heaven 
and earth to see her !—and he had not yet, even with his utmost diligence, 
discovered their retreat. ‘ But I will,” concluded the epistle, with num- 
berless blots and agitated flourishes. ‘They shall not, with all their arts, 
keep me from my beloved Lucy. Life shall leave me ere I submit. What 
is life to me without her?” &c., &ec. 

Another letter followed quickly on the first. Joy of joys!--he had seen 
her, though only in public, and at a distance. Directly after he had des- 
patched his depressing intelligence to me, he had adjourned to the Grand 
Opera. There, between the acts of ‘‘ La Juive,’’ happening to cast his 
eyes around the audience part of the gorgeous theatre, he beheld, seated 
in a private box, au troisiéme, the object of all his waking thoughts and 
dreaming fancies, fair and fresh, and with the same innocent blue eyes as 
ever, save that there was a pensive shade in them, he thought. But was 
that to be wondered at? The rest of the letter was so perfectly unintelli- 
gible in its ecstasy, that I could not at all make out whether he had gained 
any advantage from this accidental rencontre, besides the rapture of behold- 
ing his adored one. But, to be sure, I thought, all will be right now. He 
will have discovered her abode, made friends with the colonel, and his next 
letter will contain an invitation to the wedding. 

I solaced my friendly anxiety thus, for some weeks, during which I re- 
ceived no tidings from Dashwood. Happy lovers are proverbially forget- 
ful of everybody and everything, save each other—a fact I knew, though, 
alas! not from personal experience ; and I knew, also, that Dashwood 
especially was never oblivious of his confidant when he had any woes to 
pour forth into his sympathising ear. 

Believing, therefore, that my friend was happily established as fiancé 
to the colonel’s fair daughter, and sunning bimself in her smiles at Paris 
—O blissful fate! thought I, this dismal November weather--imagine my 
utter astonishment when, on my way down the Strand one morning, re- 
covering from a twentieth concussion against a passing street passenger, 
I looked up, and distinguished Dashwood’s familiar face beaming on me 
through the yellow fog. 

He appeared half abashed by my unequivocal expression of surprise. 
The smile passed from his features, and he became singularly confused, 
and even constrained in his manner, as I linked my arm in his, and drew 
him with me to my chambers. 

“And now, Dashwood,” said I, when we had reached my sanctum. 
thrown ourselves each into an easy-chair, and each also taken a turn at 
the poker—his intimacy qualifying him even for the dear privilege of 
stirring my fire—“ now tell me, what has brought you to London? How 
long have you been here?” 

And I poured forth a string of interrogations, at each successive one of 
which he looked yet more uncomfortable than before, his handsome face 
flushing visibly, till at length he nervously grasped the sacred poker, 
and inflicted sundry hammerings on the big lumps of coal. 

There are some things the most patient man cannot submit to, even 
from his dearest friend. I confess to the weaknesses common to my sex, 
and that I was equally annoyed by my questions being unanswered, and 
my poker being brandished thus unceremoniously. To allow any otber 
human being to interfere at all within the solemn precincts of your fender 
is, as every man will feel, a tremendous proof of the strength of friend- 
ship. But there isa limit even to the closest attachment ; and I main- 
tain, that when another man takes up your poker, and deliberately 
breaks your big lumps of coal, he passes that limit, and altogether ex- 
ceeds the privileges of intimacy. 

This consideration possibly caused some accession of asperity to the 
tone in which I repeated my questions. 

“ Leave the fire alone, Dashwood, and condescend to speak, to satisfy 
the anxiety I have, as you know, long been in on your account, When 
did you leave Paris?” 

“ About—about three weeks ago.” 

“Three weeks! and you never let me know,—never——” 

i My dear fellow, the fact is, I was distracted—maddened past endu- 
rance.”’ 

“ How was that? Your last letter bore good news of the object of your 
journey. Nothing has happened since, I trust?” 

“Nothing!” he repeated. ‘Oh, Edward! a whole world has happened 
—counting by feelings, not events.” 

I could not understand him at all. The expression of his face was 
exulting rather than depressed ; his evident embarrassment, even, was 
not that of» man labouring under any misery. I put another query— 

“ How is iuucy ?” 

At this the colour rushed into his face, and he stammered something in 
reply, which was quite inaudible. 

* I don’t want to force your confidence,” said I, coldly. “I will ask no 
more questions, since it appears unpleasant to you to answer them. Shall 
I offer you a glass of wine?” 

“Don’t be foolish,” be cried, with a laugh, and an effort at throwing 
off his restrained air ; “ I’m not such aa ungrateful dog as you deem me. 
Only—to tell the truth——” 

“Ah!” T exclaimed, a sudden light bursting upon me, “I see it all— 


However, I could not but presently admit that this philosophical re- 
signation of his beloved was at least a proof of his wisdom. The ice 
once broken, he was volavle in his explanations. In a few minutes he 
had informed me how he followed Lacy home from the opera; how he 
had bribed ber maid to convey a letter to her; how a meeting bad been 


_arranged, to be effected by the romantic adjunct of a rope-ladder ; how 


said rope-ladder broke, and precipitated him into the shra beneath 
(he rather skimmed over these details) ; and how the old colonel over- 
took him as he was making the best of his way with a sprained ancle out 
of his domain ; how the colonel upbraided him with secret and underhand 
behaviour; how he rejoined, by saying, that were it not for his grey 
and the fact of bis being his daughter’s father, &c.,&c. Finally, it anal 
that while poor Dashwood was laid up with his sprained ancle, the shrewd 
colonel had taken the opportunity of letting his young daughter see 
something of the world. She went about to balls and parties, and 
speedily the new English beauty became the rage among the Parisians— 
none the less that she was said to be a rich heiress. 
**So,”’ concluded my friend, “ when next I met her at a grand assem- 
bly, the young lady scarce deigned me a look, and passed along, sur- 
rounded by her crowd of adorers, as if she had never seen me—never 
known me. Ungrateful—-heartless! but what could I expect from a 
school girl—a miss in her teens ?”’ 
He went on in this strain for some time, confounding his own folly, 
and congratulating himself on his escape. Still it seemed to me that this 
was not al/ he had to divulge. And, in short, not to weary the reader 
with the continued suspense in which his embarrassed hesitation kept me, 
--the injured lover had already found consolation, and the reign of Lucy 
and innocent unsophistication was succeeded by that of a lovely widow— 
a Frenchwoman—whose talents equalled her beauty, both being excelled 
by her devotion to the fortunate Dashwood. 
I listened in grave silence while his tongue, as if rejoiced to be freed 
from its unnatural restraint, pursued, con amore, the theme of Madame 
du Chésne—his irresistible, adored, and adoring Valentine. 
“Her gracefulness, her piquancy, such as we never see in any but & 
Frenchwoman! Out of France they do not seem to comprehend that in- 
describable espiéglerie, which is so exquisitely fascinating--you never 
find it in an Englishwoman!” 
“No, thank heaven!” I muttered, parenthetically. 
“ You, with your artist’s eye, would admire her, Edward,” he continued. 
“ Such perfection of form, such richness and warmth of colouring. The 
clear, olive complexion, the dark eyes, floating in an ocean of light and 
lustre, the rich bands of jetty hair !--who, after gazing on such a picture 
would care to turn to our fair-haired, pale-eyed, neutral-tinted beauties ? 
oie all, I always thought there was something very insipid in 
onde. 
This happened to touch me nearly, and I started from my quietude. 
“ Come, Dashwood, you are too bad. It is not a month since you were 
raving about the surpassing attractions of a blonde. And I remember 
that you even said women’s eyes should never be any other colour but 
blue—azure blue.” 
* Well,” he rejoined, half pettishly, “ one can’t go on thinking the same 
thing for ever. Besides,” he added, with a piteous look, “ you will ad- 
mit I have good reason for—for——” 
“For your change of opinion? Certainly ;” and I threw aside my ill- 
humour, and laughingly shook his hand. ‘I congratulate you on your 
philosophy, Dashwood. You are a fortunate fellow.” 
“T feel myself so,” he said, with emphasis; “to have gained the love 
of a woman like Valentine du Chésne is a fate worth living for. A wo 
man high born, talented, accomplished, she paints finely, sings exqui- 
sitely, plays the piano, harp, guitar, to perfection; dances—ah! what 
does she not do?” and his parenthesis floated off into an ecstasy of 
rapture. 
But here, I confess, ended my interest in Charles Dashwood’s love 
affairs. I listened passively, though perhaps not quite so patiently as 
heretofore, to his eloquent praises of the fair widow. I even went to see 
her, and, to his entire satisfaction, admired her beauty, her air of fashion, 
her agreeable conversation, and her perfect tasté in dress. But my ear- 
nest sympathy in my friend’s attachment was gone, and my deep anxiety 
for him was alleviated forever. And, though it was impossible to find 
auy fault with Madame du Chésne—charming and accomplished French- 
woman as she was—my feelings towards my friend’s future wife were al- 
ways of the most mild, polite nature, at all compatible with that admi- 
ration which every man has for a fascinating woman. 

Therefore, I had some trouble in concealing, under a decent mask of 
condolence, the innate satisfaction I could not help experiencing, when a 
hurried, blotted scrawl from my friend summoned me to his bedside—he 
being prostrated, distracted, beyond every former precedent, by the an- 
nounced marriage of Madame du Chésne with Lord Greenfield. 

‘“‘A boy—a mere boy, whom I myself first introduced to her! A 
brainless dolt—a gawky lad, scarce released from his mother’s apron- 
strings. 

“ But wealthy, I conclude,’ was my remark ; “ and a peer of the realm, 
remember. And if she loves him—love is blind, you know.” 

‘Love him! She doesn’t love him,” shrieked poor Charles, in a con- 
vulsion of anguish—* she loves me--me/ She has always said so—even 
now she confesses it. Look—this letter!’ 

He flung me a small packet, consisting of ten or twelve tiny sheets of 
pale rose coloured paper, closely written in a slender, delicate hand. 

The French are renowned for their talents in letter-writing—the epistle 
of the fair Valentine did no discredit to the national accomplishment, It 
began by an appeal to cxe/—went on to express the ardent desire she had 
to find that peace and rest in the grave which life bad never afforded her 
—briefly gave the outline of her history from the earliest childhood till 
now: ‘ Now, when the short space is over, during which I have enjoyed 
the only real happiness of my existence, till I beheld you—oh! mon trop 
cher ami/—I had never loved, and now all my dreams of bliss are rudely 
cut short. The sun of my day sinks for ever; I am plunged into the 
dark night of despair.” Family reasons, sighed forth the gentle sufferer, 
made it incumbent on ber to accept the offer of Lord Greenfield. She 
had always been the victim, always been the sacrifice for the good of her 
family. Her mother, her aunt, her grandfather, her great uncle, anda 
numerous tribe of youthful cousins, all were to be benefited by ber marri- 
age with this English peer. ‘ I yield, Isubmit,” wroteshe. “I renounce 
my life’s bappiness—assured that that life will not be of long duration.” 
And the letter ended with a plentiful sprinkling of impassioned valedie- 
tions, and the assurance that ever—ever-—-ever—she was his heart-broken 
amie devouée jusqu’ a la mort, et apres! 

“ Have you read it?’ asked Dashwood, in a hollow tone. 

Lassented mutely. 

«Is it not soul reading, agonising? Not only to suffer for myself, but 
for her. ©, Valentine! poor angel!” 

In my simplicity, I thought it might console him could I succeed in 
persuading him of the unworthiness of the woman who bad thus shame- 
lessly deceived him. Hitherto he had always evinced a most commend- 
able resignation with regard to the disappointment, the lost lady gener- 
ally ceasing to be desirable when she ceased to be his. But now it was 
different, and I discovered with surprise, and some little amusement, that 
the healing balm to his woes, despite the frequent declarations to the con- 
trary. rested in the belief that Valentine was a victim, an injured angel, 
aud that sbe adored him still. 

Poor Dashwood! heart and soul he is entirely that rarity—a gentle- 
man ; and few men are less ofa coxcomb. And yet to this day, the ci-devant 
Madame du Chésne’s attachment to him is his pet illusion. And [ have 
seen him, when some turn in the ever-moving wheel of fashionable dissi- 
pation bas brought them together, I have seen my friend move aside with 
a species of complacent melaucholy, from where Lady Greenfield (band- 
some aud bewitching as ever, and wearing her broken heart with unex- 
ampled grace)bas formed the brilliant centre of a circle of worship- 

rs, I 

That was the last of his passions. He appears now to be thorou 
settled into bachelorhood, and assumes to be thought quite perowre. | 
that condition. He delights in quoting cynical observations respeet 
matrimony, of which that at the head of these papers affords a fair won 
men ; be has a malicious satisfaction in discovering when a mémage is 
not so entirely bappy as it might be ; and rubs his hands. and thanks bis 
stars he has no fidgetty wife or tiresome children to interfere with bis 
comfort. ? 

All this is hollow enough. Like every good man, his instincts. are do- 
mestic ; and. disguise it as he will, he keenly feels the solitade of his fire- 
side, the loneliness and lovelessness of bis destiny. 1 can quite under- 
stand the meaning of the sighs he sometimes breathes, asif unconsciously 
when he forms one of the party round my well-peopled hearth. 

“Oh! you're a lucky fellow, Staunton,” be said, ouly, the other day, 





you’ve eloped, you and Lacy ?” 
“No, no, no!” said he, quickly and emphatically ; “nothing of t 
kind. Miss Forde is, I suppose, still in Paris, enjoying herself among t 


he 
he 


frivolous gaieties naturally attractive to her youth and--and intellect.” 
“ Miss Forde—-frivolous gaieties!’’? [ murmure2 to myself, beginuing to 
comprehend, and, sooth to say, beginuing also to feel rising in my mind 





tle Lucy was dead, But even had that last, worst calamity 


a certain disdain for my friend’s inconceivably volatile nature. 





being more than uswally frank and opeu-bearted, “a very Ineky. fellow. 

_ I wouder why,” be went on, thoughtfully. “ the blessing of @ loving wife 
is given to ove man, while avother ——” ; 

| ~ Ay, but fougat for--not altogether given,” corrected my wile, witha 

rising colour. “ People who gain such blessing (as.you ar polite enongh 

to call us), are not quiescent in the matter, beliewe, me. Remember H4- 

ward’s uncomplainiug patience during all those long years, till hewas rich 
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enou . member his energy, his industry, and ” 
she “aided, ‘with 8 wicked smile, “ bis constancy, Mr. w Pm all, 

Here my modesty interfered, and I stopped Kate’s lips ’ from indulging 
in further wife-like praises. 

‘As for Dashwood, he only laughed—somewhat tunel 
turned his attention to my youngest boy, who was vi 
his coat, and entreating a ride on his knee. : 
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all very true what she says. And Charlie 
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CALLED TO, THE SAVAGE BAR. 
Of the numerous books * 
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g 
-hat bave been published on the colonisation of 


Canada by the French | are few more entertaining than a work 
printed durin the la’ 4 century, which bears the singular title of Adven- 
tures of the Sieur “, beau, Advocate of the Parliament ; or, New and 
Curious Travels @ nongst the Savages of North America. 

The Sieur Le’ 44 was one who, it appears, had not thriven by his pro- 
fession, and } . y,boured under the additional disadvantage of having 
e= offen’ . t certain persons of distinction ; in consequence of which 

nd  ¢@esirous of leaving France ; and, early in the year seventeen 
hundre¢ | and twenty-nine, exerting what interest he , obtained a 
letter of recommendation to Monsieur Hocquart, who had just been 
Da’ fed Intendant of Canada, and was about to set out for that country. 
his letter, he was assured, would procure him a situation in one of the 
Intendant’s offices, and, full of hope, he set out for La Rochelle, where he 
was to embark. On his way to that port, he fell in with one of those 
ps which were at that time frequently to be seen on the high road 

of France. It was a chain of convicts who were being conducted to the 
vessel destined to t them to penal servitude in Canada. Some of 
them were poachers, who had been improvident enough to exercise their 
calling on the royal domain; but the greater part were the younger 
scions of good families, whom their friends, in the most affectionate man- 
ner, were desirous to get rid of. Amongst the latter class were the Che- 
valier de Courbuisson, nephew of the Attorney-General of the Parliament 
of Paris ; M. de Narbonne, son of the Commissary of Versailles; the Che- 
valier de Beauvillé, of the province of rhe ya ; and the Chevalier Texé, 
of Paris. De Narbonne had been arrested in his own apartments, just as 
he was preparing to dress for the day, and he now 8p in a splen- 
did chintz Gremin -gown lined with blue taffeta, with slippers embroi- 
dered in silver. Short work had been made with all these gentlemen ; 
they were carried to Bicétre without trial, and then sent off te the port 
of embarkation. 

On Lebeau’s arrival at La Rochelle, he went on board the vessel called 
the Elephant, where he expected to meet Monsieur Hocquart ; but once 
there, he discovered that his letter of recommendation was only a trap ; 
that he was himself a prisoner, and that he was to proceed to Canada in 
the same capacity as the nobleman in the chintz dressing-gown and his 
sixteen friends, 

The Elephant made a prosperous voyage until she reached the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence, where she was wrecked ; the crew and passen- 
gers, however, escaped, and were humanely treated by the colonists al- 
ready settled there. Lebeau’s genteel companions obtained situations as 
tutors in families ; “‘ the ordinary resource,’’ he cbserves, “ of all the well- 
born rogues who arrive from Europe ;”’ the others found the means of 
existence how they could, for the only care the French government took 
of their convicts was simply to transport them to Canada, and prevent 
them from coming back again. 

In the eyes of the Paris lawyer the colonists presented a rather strange 
appearance. They followed none of the pursuits of civilised life—did not 
even cultivate the soil—but addicted themselves entirely to hunting for 

the sake of the skins of the animals that were abundant. “Every one,” 

says Lebeau, “ wears a robe of fur crossed over the breast, and fastened 
at the waist by a girdle ornamented with porcupines’ quills; these are 
made by themselves, as well as their sandals, which are of kid, or the skin 
of the sea-wolf.”’ As it would have been lost time to look for clients 
where there were no courts of law, Lebeau resolved to travel, and, as- 
cending the St. Lawrence, visited Quebec, the settlement of the Three 

Rivers, and Montreal. In the latter place he enjoyed the spectacle of 

the great annual fair, to which the Indian tribes always came in great 

numbers to barter their fars for European manufactures. This fair, which 
lasted three months, began in May, and was held on the banks of the 
river, inside the palisades which formed the outer defence of Montreal. 

The Indians occupied huts, which, for fear of quarrels, the colonists were 

prevented from entering by a cordon of sentinels ; the sale of spirits was 

also forbidden, but it took place nevertheless, and gave rise to many dis- 
turbgnces. Lebeau was very much struck with the costume of the Red- 
skins, who, in addition to their Indian attire, arrayed themselves in gold- 
laced cocked hats, full-bottomed wigs, and court suits—the spoils of Rag 

Fair. He took a liking to the aborigines, though perhaps it was more 

on account of the service they were likely to render him than from admi- 

ration of their customs and manners. Lebeau’s chief object in travelling 
westward was to escape from Canada, and establish himself in the Eng- 
lish colonies. With this view he cultivated an intimacy with some bap- 
tised Hurons who were established at Lorette, near Quebec, and for once 
his talents as an advocate — to have been turned to account; for he 
succeeded in persuading a French merchant to offer these Hurons the 
value of a hundred and fifty livres (six pounds), in European merchandise, 
vided they conducted Lebeau to the Canadian frontier. We will not 
quire too curiously into the French merchant’s motives in facilitating 
the flight of his countryman ; but we may remind the reader that Lebeau 
belonged to a profession that did not, at that time, stand very high in 
public estimation. The Hurons agreed to escort Lebeau as far as Naran- 
zouac, a place two hundred leagues from Quebec, where they promised to 
confide their charge to the care of an Iroquois friend, who would guide 
him to the first English fort,some thirty leagues further. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the French lawyer cast aside what remained of his 

Parisian costume, and indued that of the Red-skins. It consisted of a 

coarse and somewhat dirty shirt, a blue blanket, and mocassins ; his face 

was daubed with red and yellow ochre, painted to imitate a serpent, 
whose tail terminated at the tip of his nose; his hair was dressed after 
the fashion of the Hurons, and he was altogether transmogrified. 

Notso well, however, but that a party of Canadian trappers, easily dis- 
covered the awkward lawyer beneath the Indian garb, and were very 
near taking him back to Quebec, a reward being always given to those 
who brought in a fugitive. But whether the price set upon his head was 
too insignificant when it came to be divided, or whether soft-sawder made 
the trappers merciful, we cannot say ; certain it is that he was allewed to 
eecere But it was only to fall into worse hands—those of a band of 

oquois, who, mustering in greater force than his escort, dispersed the 

Hurons, and made Lebeau their prisoner, pummeling him well in the first 

instance, on account of certain pugnacious demonstrations on his part, 

and then hustling and dragging him with them into captivity. If ever 
there were occasion for eloquent pleading now was the time. Lneen ex- 
erted himself, and came out strong. As soon as he could recover his 
breath, he told the Iroquois as great a fib as his invention could coin. 

He came into those woods, he said, in order to make a plan of the coun- 

try ; a8 soon as he had accomplished his task, it was the intention of the 

vernor of the province to level all the mountains which the Indians 
ound it so difficult to climb, to convert the débris into dams for the 
waters that would be collected in the valleys, and then create enormous 
lakes, which would speedily be filled by multitudes of beavers. The Iro- 
quois were enchanted at hearingsuch good news. It seemed, indeed, too 
to be true, and they observed that if Lebeau had been sent on this 
mission by the Mnontio (the name they gave to the governor), he must, 
of course, be provided with a blanc (passport). This did not at all dis- 
concert our friend ; in order to recommend himself to the English, he had 
taken care to bring with him his lawyer’s certificate (lettres d’avocat), 
and without hesitation he displayed the parchment. At the sight of it 
the Iroquois uttered loud shouts of delight, and fixing the certificate to 
the end of the paddle of a canoe, they set it up in the midst and danced 
round it, by way of showing it honour. They then recollected that the 
bearer of this important document was a person whom they had consider- 
ably ill-treated, and feeling bound to make him amends, they ransacked 
their stores for presents. The chief of the Iroquois drawing near Lebeau 
laid at his feet a handsome lot of furs, stating that he offered them “to 
cut off the hair, the head, the body and the legs of the offence they had 
committed.” These, he said, were in atonement for the blows the lawyer 
Wipe out the spot where he 
on with the various items of 


e 


had received ; a second lot was intended to 
had been dragged through the dirt ; and so 
the assault. 


being made, the Iroquois 
ted to a frenzy of delight w 
on which the arms of the Court of Parliament were impressed ; neither 
could they maintain themselves at the sight of the tin case in which the 
certificate was ke 
spirit, and a small 
of the same receptacle, they as:ed 
kiss the cover of the case. He very gravely gave them permission to do 
80, which made their sense of satisfaction complete. It may be question- 
ed whether so much respect was ever shown to a lawyer’s certificate, 
either before or since. 


could do now was to replace them. It mattered little tothem which way 
they travelled, and they turned their facesin the direction of Naranzouac. 


own war dances, one evening when they encamped in a quiet glade, they 
insisted on the lawyer’s showing off in the same manner. 
war dance ready, he performed a jig, of the kind what was then called a 


was a part of the figure, 
(their name for a Frenchman) dance so gracefully ; and that, indeed, it 
was impossible for any one to dance better, unless he were a Jesuit or a 
Barefoot Friar (recollect friar)! They begged him to repeat the enter- 
tainment, but this was beyond his power ; on subsequent occasions, how- 


to wind up with a tumble. 


ning still greater risks than any he had yet incurred. The party of Iro- 
quois got tired of seeing him ca 
sided, and they left Lebeau to the care of one of their number, who had 
80 little respect for the parchment certificate, that he had made more 
than one attemp 
by an Indian girl of the tribe of the Abenkanises, named 
parents, addicted also to cannibalism, were equally desirous of feasting 
upon the parliamentary advocate. It was only by tappin 
cask when they were asleep, that Marie succeeded in dispe 
sober thoughts that a lawyer was good to eat. But having done so much 
for Lebeau, the young lady manifested a desire to appropriate him to her- 
self, not as an eatable, but as a husband, and one morning she informed 
him that she had dreamt a Jesuit had united them. Asthe dreams of the 
Indians were supposed to be inspirations of the Manitou, or Great Spirit, 
this vision was not to be disregarded, and Lebeau was only saved from 
an immediate sacrifice at the altar by dreaming, in his turn, that the Je- 
suit who was to marry them did duty on the other side of the Canadian 
frontier. By this stratagem he reached the English settlements, and we 
need scarcely say that the fair Abenkanise added another to the long list 
of i 
personal adventure, much that was considered highly curious at the time 
he wrote concerning the habits of the Canadian Indians, but which subse- 
quent travellers have made the world better acquainted with. 


subject of the traditions, or exercised the fancies, of most peoples. 
Arabs have never bad an opportunity of experiencing what such a 
really is ; but their story-tellers make use of the idea in the following 
manner :— 


streets near the foot of the citadel, a man named Abu 
poverty and misery were great. By trade, he was a cobbler; but destiny 
did not permit him to gain a living by the labour of his hands. 
he remained for whole days without having a single pair of babooshes to 
mend ; and when work was brought to him, he was very frequently so 
beaten down in the price he asked, or cheated by dishonest people, 
that he found it absolutely impossible to earn even the expenses of his 
shop. 


ain examined the parchment, and were exci- 
n they beheld the bit of dangling red wax 


t. They fancied that the case contained a manitou, or 
image of the Virgin being somehow or other an inmate 
Pabenn if he thought them wortby to 


Having deprived Lebeau of his original guides, the least the Iroquois 


ompanionship making them more familiar, and having exhibited their 
Not having a 
istolet, and kept it up with so much vigour that at last he fell to the 


round from sheer lassitude. The “¥ ~y supposed that this accident 
and declared that they had never seen a spirit 


ver, he always took care, when he thought he had danced long enough, 
Our legal friend, however, did not get to his journey’s end without run- 
r; their veneration for the tin case sub- 


He was saved from anthropophagy 
Marie, whose 


t to kill its owner. 


their brandy- 
ng from their 
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ung ladies who have put their trust in perfidious man. 
Lebeau’s volume contains, beside many other romantic incidents of 





THE STOLEN SHOES. 


A Dorado, where gold may be had for the gathering, has formed the 
The 
place 


In very ancient times, there lived, say they, in Cairo, in one of the 
Daood, whose 


Sometimes 


Fortunately for him he had no wife or relation of any kind ; yet he con- 
sidered this solitude as the greatest curse that had befallen him, and, 
strange to say, when he went home in hunger, he regretted he did not 
hear, as he opened the crazy door of his house, the voice of children, even | 
though they should be crying for food. As he scarcely ever spent any 
money, or was seen to bring home provisions, the neighbours used to say 
that he was a magician, or that he lived upon air; but it was evident 
that this kind of nourishment was not favourable to him, for he was as 
thin and dry asa nail. The truth was that he passed a great part of his 
time wandering up and down the streets, seeking for the news of some 
death ; and then he went with the beggars, and other sons of sorrow, to 
dip his fingers in the great wooden bowls that are put out at the doors on 
such festive or mournful occasions. He found that in the scramble of the 
hungry, it was rarely possible for him to approach the dish more than 
once ; but an old beggar of experience had taught him the art of scooping 
out, with one single plunge of his hand, the substance of a meal. In this 
way he managed to keep soul and body together; but as he was a man 
respectable in his ideas, he never asked for alms with the others when the 
wants of the moment were satisfied, but repaired at once to his shop, and 
sat waiting for custom until the going down of the sun. 
From time to time, when he could get a little leather, he had actually 
fabricated some fine red shoes—half-a-dozen pair, which he had arranged 
in a row in front of his shop ; but at first he had asked too much for them, 
and would not lower his price until their lustre became tarnished, and 
then everybody passed by, and went to bargain with other dealers, Poor 
Abu Daood in vain invited the fastidious to come and buy, going so far, 
sometimes, as to offer his wares as a present. Nobody paid any attention 
tohim. Destiny had decreed that he should not make his fortune as a 
shoemaker. 
One day a very old man, whose dress and appearance revealed him to 
be a Maggrebby, or Man from the West, came down the street, evidently 
looking for a pair of shoes, or for a cobbler; for he carried a tattered 
baboosh in his hand. Abu Daood espied him afar off, and felt inclined 
to rush towards him, and seizing the skirts of his garment, to drag him 
by main force to hisshop. But the Shah Bomdar of the merchants had 
married his daughter that morning, and the cobbler had not only succeed- 
ed in getting two handfuls of rice, but had snatched arag of mutton from 
a greedy blind beggar, who was making off with it after having had his 
fill. Thus fortified, he was enabled to repress the undignified suggestion 
of his misery, and to wait in breathless expectation for the result. To his 
extreme surprise, the Maggrebby passed all his rivals, and coming straight 
up to him, saluted him by his name, and said : 

“I charge thee to mend this excellent pair of babooshes with the 
utmost care, and in the meantime, I will take of thy stock for my imme- 
diate use.” Sosaying, he slipped on two of the tarnished shoes, promised 
to return in the evening, and went away, leaving his own rags in pledge 
for the payment. Abu Daood was so delighted, that he ran immediately 
to three or four neighbours, and shouted with glistening eyes: “I have 
sold a pair of shoes! I have sold a pair of shoes!” He set to work im- 
mediately to cobble the babooshes of the Maggrebby, but he found them 
in such a wretched state, that it was impossible to do anything with them. 
In vain did he put a patch here anda patch there, first renewing the heels, 
then the toes—it would have been far easier and cheaper to make a new 
pair. ‘I must persuade this foolish Maggrebby,” said he to himself, «to 
throw those miserable things inte the street, and to buy new ones instead, 
if what he has already taken be not sufficient.” 

Evening came, and no Maggrebby. Abu Daood had counted ona good 
supper, and kept his shop open until long after dark. All his neighbours 
put up their shatters, and went away one by one, but he remained obsti- 
nately at his post, until the fear of robbers—superfluous fear !—overcame 
him, and he returned sorrowfully to bis dismal dwelling. He lulled him- 
self to sleep that night by curses on the Maggrebby, but was up before 
dawn, and on his way to his shop, still hoping that the owner of the rag- 
ged babooshes might come and clear up his character for honesty and fair- 
dealing. He could not refrain from relating his misadventure to his 
neighbours, who affected to pity him, but smiled maliciously one to the 
other, saying : “ Abu Daood has sold a pair of shoes!”’ and it became the 
joke in the quarter, when they observed the poor cobbler dozing over his 
hunger, to cry out: “ Here comes the Maggrebby!’’ But a whole year 
passed away, and he did not reappear. 

At length one day the ery of ‘Here comes the Maggrebby !” startled 
Abu Daood as usual ; and looking forth to cast a reproachful glance at 
the wags, he actually beheld the same old man advancing towards him. 
His first impulse was to snatch up the pair of shoes, which he had cobbled 
during his interminable moments of leisure into something like shape, and 
thrust them down the throat of the dishonest customer ; but he restrained 
himself, and when the Maggrebby had saluted him, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, he said : “ The job thou gavest me was very troublesome. It would 
have been better to take a new pair.” Upon this, the Maggrebby laughed, 


invite me to supper this evening. 
and buy : 
thou shall conduct me to thy house.”’ 


had been prepared at a neighbouring cook-shop. 
heartily, as did Abu Daood likewise. When they had washed their 
hands, cbffee was brought and pipes; and the Maggrebby began to talk 
of travel, and foreign lands, and strange countries, whilst his host listened 
with eager ears, for a long time not venturing tospeak. At length, how- 
ever, he mustered up courage to say what he had upon his mind. It was 
this: “I pray thee, O honoured master, if it be not impertinent—in which 
case, forgive me—tell me wherefore thou didst not return last year and 
pay me for my shoes. I knew that thou wast an honest man, and waited 
for thee in patience, until all the neighbours mocked me.” 


my poverty and misery were great. 
grim who rested in my house, on his way to Gebel Tor, that in the south 
was reported a land, the ribs of whose mountains, and the sands of whose 
rivers, were of gold, so that whosoever reached it might collect, in one 
day, wealth sufficient to make him envied of princes. 
further information of this land ; but he told me that its access was most 
difficult, and that according to an ancient tradition, none of the sons of 


aa 
—— 


unto thee.” So saying, he took out a piece of gold, and placed it in the. 
hand of the cobbler, who well-nigh fainted with joy. 


“ Now, Abu Daood,” said the stranger, “it will be fitting for thee to. 
Take these two other aiees of gold 
what is necessary. I will come and join thee at sunset; and 


When the Maggrebby was gone, Abu Daood related his good-fortune to 


his neighbours, who shook their heads incredulously, and suggested that 
the pieces of gold were merely leaves of yellow paper; but the cobbler 
went and changed bis money, and came back triumphant. 
neighbours, who began to be jealous, warned him to take care lest he 
should fall into the hands of a magician. 
“ What can a magician do to me? He cannot slay me, unless it be the 
will of God: all he can do is to turn me into an ass, a buffalo, or an a 
and verily, this would be no great misfortune, for the asses, and the b 
loes, and the apes of this world have a more happy existence than I.”’ So 
Abu Daood went to prepare the supper of the Maggrebby ; and going to 
meet him at the place appointed at sunset, found him already arrived, 
and took him to his house. 


Then the 
But Abu Daood replied : 


pe; 
u ffa- 


The supper was magnificent, according to the ideas of the cobbler, and 
The Maggrebby ate 


“My son,” replied the Maggrebby, “I would have refrained from tell- 


ing thee this secret, lest it might introduce into thy mind covetousness 
and uneasiness; but since thou asketh me, and since equivocal conduct 
requireth an explanation, I will state the whole truth ; and may Ged 


ardon me if the consequence be the troubling of my thoughts! Know, 
en, that I am an inhabitant of the city of Taroor, in Fezzan, and that 
But one day I learned from a pil- 


I eagerly desired 


Adam could penetrate to it but he who should wear the stolen shoes of 
the cobbler Abu Daood. So I began to seek for a cobbler of this name, 


and travelled into many countries until age came upon me. I arrived at 


length in the city of Cairo, and heard of thy story ; and stole the shoes in 
the manner which thou knowest. Then I set forth, and passed rapidly 
towards the regions of the south, until I reached a valley in the midst of 
great mountains. Here I found gold lying about like pebbles, and 
gathered together twiee as much as I thought would be sufficient to 
support me in comfort to the end of my days. But the means of trans- 
port were wanting, and I looked round in despair until I saw a man with 
a yellow skin approaching me, and leading a camel. “ Stranger,” said he, 
“ it is decreed that if any of the sons of Adam enter this valley, and col- 
lect gold sufficient to load one camel, he shall be suffered to depart, but if 
he collect more, he shall be kept as a slave.’”’ On hearing this, I thanked 
Him who had inspired me with moderation ; and having placed my wealth 
in two small panniers, prepared to return. Then the yellow man said: 
“Remember that half what thou hast taken belongeth to Abu Daood. 
Farewell!’”’ and he went away. I travelled for halfaday with my camel, 
and found myself in a largecity, whence a caravan was about to start for 
Egypt, and I started with it ; but to my surprise, learned we were distant 
a six months’ journey from Cairo, whereas I had reached that place in a 
few days. This is the whole of my story, and I am now ready to deliver 
over to thee half of the wealth which I have acquired.” 

Abu Daood was bewildered and amazed by this concise narrative, which 
concluded by holding out to him a prospect of prosperity of which he had 
never dared to dream. Yet, says the tradition—in this matter eminently 
philosophical—he soon passed from joy at his good-fortune, to regret at 
not having been able himself to visit the land of gold. “ Half a camel- 
load is little,’’ muttered he, as he gazed with glaring eyes at the Mag- 
grebby. The good old man, noticing the expression of his face, said 
‘meekly and kindly : “ My son, thou art young, and I am ancient of days : 
take two-thirds, and be satisfied.” ‘‘ But I should have liked a whole 
camel-load,”’ quoth Abu Daood, still talking as if to himself. ‘ That was 
impossible,”’ observed the Maggrebby humorously, “for thou couldst not 
steal thine own shoes.’ Upon this.the cobbler, preserved from wicked 
thoughts by the will of God, laughed, and replied: “ Think not that 
I envy thee what thou hast acquired ; I receive what thou givest me with 
Joy $ but are there no means by which I, too, could visit this wonderful 
place ?” 

The old man hung his head for a time, and seemed to ponder deeply. 
At length he looked steadily at Abu Daood, and said: “In my regard 
for thy welfare, I concealed something from thee ; but what is written 
must come to pass. Know, then, that the yellow man when he departed 
from me gave me a ring, saying: ‘Should Abu Daood desire, in the 
covetousness of his heart, to come to this country, let him swallow that 
which he will find beneath the signet of this ring, and his wishes will be 
accomplished ; but it will be better for him to remain in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the wealth which thou wilt bestow upon him.’’’ Abu Daood held 
out his hand eagerly, and took the ring, and found within it a little piece 
of a greenish substance, which he swallowed. When he had swallowed it, 
all things around him seemed to become confused : the Maggrebby’s eyes 
grew round and red, his nose elongated into a beak, his mouth disappear- 
ed under hie chin, his arms became wings, and his feet claws—in fine, he 
changed into a bird of strange aspect. The cobbler was at first frightened, 
and repented of his rashness ; but the bird gave him no time to think, and 
snatching him up, clove the roof of the house, and carrying bim high up 
towards the heavens, flew for the space of a night and a day, when he set 
him down; and immediately returned into the clouds. 

Abu Daood found himself beneath a tree, forming part of asweet grove, 
with branches full of birds of wonderful plumage and sweet song. _He 
looked around in wonder, and rubbed his eyes, fearful that all this might 
beadream. But having convinced himself that he was awake, he rose 
and walked until he came to the banks ofa river, on the other side of 
which was a large city. A ferryman, with a very yellow face, spoke to 
him in an uncouth language ; but seeing he did not understand, made 
signs that he was to get into his boat, which he did. On reaching the 
other side, he saw many people all bustling about, but all with yellow 
faces ; and he now noticed that every one had a care-worn, haggard ex- 
pression, and that their features were now and then distorted, us if by 
severe pain. “ Verily,” said Abu Daood, “ all these folks have the cho- 
lera. 1 will hasten to collect gold, and escape at once from the country,’ 
He proceeded along the streets, which were filled with shops of all de- 
scriptions, excepting provision-shops. There were mercers and drapers, 
and shoemakers and saddlers, but there were no butchers, or bakers, or 
fruit-dealers, ‘“ This is a wonderful place,” quoth Abu Daood ; “ verily, 
it is more wonderful than the valley which the Maggrebby saw.’ 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when a man touched him on the 
shoulder, and said: “Friend, it is the hour of the evening-meal. Thon 
knowest the law. Come in to my house, for I perceive thou art astranger 
to this quarter.” Then it is related that Abu Daood, fearful to transgress. 
the law, obeyed this invitation, and was taken into a room dimly lighted, 
where was a table, and round the table a number of men and women, all 
yellow as fever-patients. But when the dishes were uncovered, lo! upon 
them was no food, but only heaps of gold, which, with moanings and con- 
tortions, and grimaces of disgust, the guests began to swallow. Abu 
Daood, obeying an irresistible impulse, put out his hand, intending to fill 
his pockets ; but he soon found himself eating with the rest, and was un- 
able to leave off until he had swallowed more gold than he had ever 
swallowed rice ata meal. After this strange supper, the guests dis- 

omplaining ; and the master of the house took the 

persed, groaning and comp ; 
cobbler to a chamber where was & comfortable bed, and bade him rest 
Oe eaten is luxurious in details respecting this extraordinary city, 
which was inhabited by the souls of misers an‘ usurers, and covetous men 
of all descriptions, condemned for their sins to live on, performing all the 
ordinary functions of existence, except that their sole food was gold. A 
tone of burlesque satire pervades it; and the narrators, often in the true 
spirit of Dante, introduced amongst the various characters encountered 
by the cobbler, the marked portraits of people of their own day celebrated 
for avarice. An hour is sometimes occupied in this way, so that the story 
becomes merely a vehicle for satire, mingled with moral reflections. At 
length Abu Daood, well wearied of feeding on so indigestible a substance 
as gold, presents a petition to the princess of the city, and obtains an in- 
rview. ais 
: Dahabee, the princess, is a lady with golden hair, not of mortal origin, 








Compensation, as they imagined (and very rightly too) having now 


and said: “ Verily, thou art a wise man, and a circumspect. I came ex- 
pecting thy reproaches; but, lo! thou sparest me. This shall be counted 
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food alone allowed them. She herself feeds 
singing-birds, and other delicate morsels. 
The story of Ahu Daood amuses her ; and she even confesses that a single 
life had begun to be rather burdensome. She makes an offer of marriage, 
is accepted with dutiful resignation, and Abu Daood becomes king of the 
Golden Land. All traces of avarice, however, have been eradicated from 
his mind. In vain the princess, who has her secret reasons, exhibits vast 
treasures; in vain she makes progresses with him through the provinces, 
where mouatains of gold blaze on all sides ; he remains perfectly unmoved, 
without a single access of cupidity, content to eat his quail or bis pullet 
in her society, and condemning the precious metals as v ler than dust. A 

ear having passed in this way, Dahabee, with tears in her eyes, confesses, 
that since he has been proof against temptation, she has no right to retain 
him any longer, and that she is bound to send him back to his own coun- 
try. He makes a show of unwillingness, but really feels a longing for 
Cairo ; so one night she takes him up in his sleep, and carries him in her 
bosom to bis own house, where she sets him down, and flies away with a 
long melancholy cry. ‘ : 

Some women were passing Abu Daood’s door, uttering the yughareet, 
or shrill scream of joy that announces a wedding. He awoke with a start, 
and dressing in an old habit, was about to run after them, to ascertain 
where the alms were to be distributed. But,he remembered the events of 
the previous night, and of his dream. He looked round for the Maggreb- 
by, but he was gone. In the place where he had sat, however, was a 
large bag filled with ingots of gold. There was enough to make him a 
rich man; and he lived ever afterwards a quiet and contented life, 
although he sometimes shed a tear to the memory of the Princess Da- 
habee. 


order to escape the accursed 
pea rh pullets, on quails, on 











Kupevial Parliament. 


THE ROYAL MESSAGE—CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 24. 
The house having gone into a Committee of Supply, Lord J. RUSSELL 
roceeded, in accordance with her Majesty’s Message, to move a vote of 
credit of £3.000,000 for the expenses of the war. The noble Lord adverted 
to the expeditions, naval and military, which had been already fitted out, 
and which gave England and France the mastership of the Black Sea and 
the Baltic, which had hitherto been considered as Russian seas, but on 
which Russia did not now dare to venture an encounter with our forces. 
Adverting also to the valour and military skill of the Turks, and to the 
cordial understanding existing between France and England, he said he 
would not enter upon any specific statement of the services for which the 
vote of credit was required, for these would necessarily depend upon the 
operations our admirals and generals might decide upon undertaking ; but 
it might be assumed that two-thirds of it would be absorbed by the com- 
missariat, the ordnance, the navy, and the transports. He broadly asked 
for the vote of credit for the service of the war, without any estimates 
whatever. He dwelt at some length upon the position and difficulties of 
Austria, and upon the evasive reply of Russia to the requisitions sent her 
by that Court, which the Western Powers thought was not such as would 
afford any grounds for peaceful arrangements. Austria had been too slow 
in joining France and England ; but now he thought that country was 
bound to take part in driving Russia from the Principalities ; and he had 
no doubt but that it would honourably carry out its engagements. Hehad 
already refused, on the part of the Government, to be bound to any specific 
conditions of peace, for these must depend upon the position of the belig- 
erents at the time of the negotiation ; but he had no hesitation in saying 
what would be most essential. They were justified in assuming that Rus- 
sia would push her advantages to the utmost, even to the subjugation of 
Turkey ; and they should therefore have some securities against any simi- 
lar aggressions on her part in future. 

“ The integrity of Turkey, and the balance of power in Europe cannot 
be secured by reverting to the status quo with reference tothe position of 
the Ottoman Empire (Cheers). But there is another mode in which the 
—s of Russia is menacing to the integrity and independence of Tur- 

ey. In my opinion the establishment of a great fortress, made as impreg- 
nable as it is possible for art and science to make it, containing within its 
port a very large fleet of line-of-battle ships, ready at any moment that 
they could obtain a favourable wind, to come down into the Bosphorus, is 
a fact so menancing to Turkey that no treaty of peace would be secure 
which would leave the Emperor of Russia in the same position with refer- 
ence to the Ottoman Empire in which he has hitherto been placed.” 
(Cheers. ) 

He believed the Government of France united with that of England in 
this sentiment, and they would not cease until they had obtained securities 
against the continuance of Russia’s aggressive policy, nor did he believe 
that Russia would cease until brought toe do so by the events of the war. 
Were a hollow peace to be patched up, Eagland would lose not only her 
Allies, but the respect of the whole world, while Russia would be positively 
advantaged. He had heard that it was the intention of an hon. member 
to combine with the vote of credit a condition that there should be an au- 
tumnal session of Parliament. He could, on the part of the Government, 
accept no such condition ; for they would act on their own discretion ac- 
cording to circumstances as they arose. Parliament had already declared 
that the country was embarked in a just and necessary war ; and he felt 
confident that it would approve the determination of not concluding it ex- 
cept by a just and honourable peace. The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the vote of credit. 

Mr. ALCOCK complained that the war had not been carried on with 

proper vigour, and insisted upon the necessity of adopting energetic mea- 
sures in the Crimea and Circassia.—Mr. G. BANKES hoped there was no 
intention of subsidising Turkey without the assent of Parliament, and ex- 
pressed a fear that the vacillating conduct of Austria might be traced to 
the desire of a subsidy.—Mr. HUME, in supporting the vote, deprecated 
the idea of subsidies altogether.—_Mr. KNIGHT hoped some aid would be 
given to the Circassians, who would be found capable of giving the most 
efficient assistance to Turkey.—Mr. BLACKETT, in supporting the vote, 
expressed great distrust of the Austrian alliance. 
_ Mr. COBDEN said that events had already proved that he was correct 
in maintaining that there was nothing to be feared from Russian aggres- 
sion. Russia was very powerful for defence, but she had no power when 
once beyond her own frontier. The noble Lord, therefore, was indiscreet 
in avowing the intention of the Government to occupy the Crimea, for 
Russia would place herself on the defensive ; and should Sebastapol prove 
to be, as was said, a second Gibraltar, the result might be very disastrous 
to the arms and honour of this country. 

Mr. LAYARD regretted that Lord Palmerston had not been appointed 
War Minister ; for the appointment of the Duke of Newcastle to that po- 
sition created throughout Europe a doubt as to the sincerity of England 
in carrying on the war with vigour and effect. The assurances given by 
the noble Lord the President of the Council would be very satisfactory if 
they could be certain that his sentiments were shared by all his col- 
leagues ; but it was to be recollected that a short time since the Earl of 
Clarendon had made a speech so satisfactory that the Earl of Derby said 
it met his views, and was all that could be wished ; upon which the Earl 
of Aberdeen made a speech rendering worse than valueless all that had 
fallen from Lord Clareudon. Under these circumstances it would be well 
if they could have an assurance from the other members of the Govern- 
ment similar to that given by the noble President of the Council. 

Lord D. STUART pressed for an assurance from the Government that 
they should have an autumnal session of Parliament. He understood 
that, while the noble Lord was delivering sentiments in that House to 
which they all assented,the noble Earl at the head of the Government 
Was, in another place, making use of language so lukewarm as to render 
nugatory what was said by the President of the Council. There was so 
much suspicion in the public mind as to the conduct of the war, that he 
thought it advisable, instead of proroguing Parliament, that it should 
adjourn from time to time, so as to exercise some supervision over the 
Occurrences that might chance to arise. 

Mr. DISRAGLI had thought that the noble Lord would have felt it his 
duty to adopt the suggestion which he had on a former evening thrown 
pro that Parliament should re-assemble about November, or before the 
ose of the year. That discussion had, however, elicited from the noble 
ye: a declaration of the definite objects of the war, and he must say that 
it was with some consternation that he heard the declaration of those ob- 
no knowing that, without their accomplishment, there was to be no 

ope 4 peace. He understood that peace was not to be expected except 
Upon the condition that Wallachia and Moldavia were not again to return 


under the protectorate of R s 
poe yt — ri mak and that Sebastopol was to be destroyed, 


Lord J. RUSSELL said, he had not said so. 


that Turkey could not be consi i 
pry tw Ss sidered safe while Rus 


Mr. DISRAELI appealed to the House j i 
; ; se if they h been, for six 
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What he had said was 
sia had so large a fleet 


meaning, he should certainly have thought that the noble Lord was im- 
prudent in disclosing what should be Cabinet secrets. The discussion of 
that evening was more than ever important if they had been mistaken as 
to the noble Lord’s meaning. He had a right now to ask the noble Lord 
what was the policy of the Government since that which they supposed 
to have been avowed was clearly a delasion. They must now suppose 
that the policy of the Government, was not to be altered—that it was to 
be the same that it had been from the beginning—and he feared it would 
be the same to the close. 

Lord PALMERSTON replied to the observations of Mr. Disraeli, and 
said it was impossible to lay down what should be the conduct of the 
Government, for that must be governed by theevents of the war. The 
terms of the peace must be regulated by France and England, without 
being inflaenced by those who might or might not unite with them in 
their military exertions. 

Lord D. STUART said that they ought to report progress, as they were 
under a misapprehension as to what had fallen from the Lord President 
of the Council. 

Lord J, RUSSELL, in explanation, said that what he had stated was 


| that they would not agree to terms of peace while Russia held such a po- 


sition at Sebastopol as must be always menacing to Turkey. 

Mr. HENLEY believed the noble Lord’s explanation to be accurate, 
but he confessed that he had fallen into the mistake which so many had 
participated in, and thought the speech of the noble Lord the most extra- 
ordinary that had ever issued from the lips of a Cabinet Minister. 

After some observations from Mr. LAYARD,—Mr. GROGAN thought 
the debate should not be brought to a close until the Government should 
have given a full explanation of its future course of policy. He therefore 
moved the adjournment of the debate.—Sir J. SHELLEY said, he was so 
pleased with the speech of the noble Lord as he understood it, that, had 
he caught the Chairman’s eye, he would have risen to thank him for his 
gallant speech. 

Lord J. RUSSELL had no objection that the debate should be renewed 
next day, on the bringing up of the report. After some discussion this 
was arranged, and 

Lord D, STUART gave notice that he would move an amendment to 
the effect that her Majesty may be requested not to prorogue Parliament 
until it shall have further information upon the subject. 

Tuesday, July 25. 

On the report of the Committee of Supply (£3,000,000) vote, Lord D. 
STUART moved the addition of the words, “and that an humble address 
be presented to her Majesty, to return her Majesty the thanks of this 
House for her most gracious Message, and to assure her Majesty that 
her Majesty, deeming it expedient to previde for any additional expense 
which may arise in consequence of the war in which her Majesty is now 
engaged against the Emperor of Russia, may fully rely on the cheerfal 
seal and constant affection of her faithful, Commons, and to assure her 
Majesty that they most readily do make provision according to her Ma- 
jesty’s wishes, and humbly to pray that her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased not to prorogue her Parliament until she shall have been en- 
abled to afford to this House more full information with respect both to 
her Majesty’s relations with foreign Powers, and to her views and pros- 
pects in the contest in which her Majesty is engaged.”” The proceedings 
of the previous evening rendered such a resolution not only desirable, but 
necessary. The annals of Parliament failed to produce a parallel to what 
was then witnessed. The leader of the House of Commons had made a 
statement as to the objects and purposes of the war, not in the heat of 
debate, but deliberately, which he afterwards thought proper to retract. 
Lord D. Stuart referred in the usual parliamentary manner to the pas- 
sages in Lord J. Russell’s speech, more immediately in question, as re- 
ported in the daily papers, and to the subsequent retraction. This extra- 
ordinary exhibition was, no doubt, the result of divided councils. He 
(Lord D. Stuart) had no confidence in Lord Aberdeen ; but he was 
ready to give credit to Lord J. Russell for an anxious desire to carry 
on the war to an honourable close. Warlike operations, although com- 
menced upon a scale of unusual magnitude, had as yet been altogether 
resultless. There was a general distrust throughout the country as to 
the honesty of the Government in the matter of this war, and it was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that Parliament should not be prorogued, 
so as to avert the danger of an ignominious and unsafe peace being con- 
cluded without the knowledge and consent of Parliament. 

Sir J. SHELLEY seconded the amendment. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT remarked that, as the noble Lord had thrown 
down the gauntlet, the Government were quite willing to take it up. 
Thep had nothing to complain of as regarded the course taken, and 
were quite ready to abide by the decision of the House. Mr. Herbert 
then proceeded to show that the allegations made during the previous 
debate, as to the inefficient manner in which the war was prosecated, 
were without foundation. It was not true, as Mr. Layard had asserted, 
that the organisation of the Commissariat department, as devised by the 
Duke of Wellington, had been abandoned: that plan had been fully 
carried out. In all other respects, the arrangements had proved to be 
in a high degree successful. Mr. Herbert took occasion to pay a high 
compliment to the skill and bravery displayed by Captain Butler in the 
defence of Silistria, and proceeded to state that it was not true that the 
Cabinet was divided upon the objects of the war. Lord Dudley Stuart 
had declared that he had no confidence in the Government, and it bad 
also been ascertained that the Government was one of sufferance. Be it 
so; but this he would say, that, so long as they had the support of the 
House of Commons, they would bold the reins. The question had been 
put to the issue ; and, as he said before, Ministers were quite prepared to 
abide by the result. 

Mr. LAYARD defended his statements, and complained of having been 
misrepresented. Adverting to Lord John Russell’s words on the subject 
of the menacing position of Sebastopol, Mr. Layard defied any person to 
show that the construction which the House put upon the words was not 
the correct one. Nothing short of the destruction of that great fortress 
could meet the case as stated in the first instance. As explained or re- 
tracted by the noble Lord, the conclusion was irresistible, that the inde- 
pendence of Turkey would never be secured by allowing Russia to retain 
possession of Sebastopol, and merely diminishing her fleet. With regard 
to Austria, Mr. Layard maintained that her object was merely to drive 
Russia from the Principalities ; and, after what had occurred, there was 
great risk of England being entangled in that policy. A great error had 
been committed in courting the alliance of Austria at all. As to the 
Ministry, Mr. Layard had confidence in Lord John Russell, but he had no 
confidence whatever in Lord Aberdeen. 

Colonel DUNNE mentioned certain circumstances which tended to ob- 
struct the advance of the British army. Preparations were not made in 
time. 

Admiral BERKELEY adduced a number of facts to repel charges made in 
reference to the alleged inactivity of the fleets. Now he ventured to tell the 
noble lord, in the face ofthe House and the country, that we never had finer 
fleets, or admirals more firmly resolved to carry on the war in the man- 
ner which the country expected it to be conducted. 

Lord STUART assured the gallant officer he had mistaken his observa- 
tions : he had never said that the British fleet was not fit for action. What 
he said was, that it had not the vessels necessary to conduct operations in 
shallow water. 

Admiral BERKELEY.-- Since the noble lord disclaimed the language, 
he would not further advert to it. The noble, lord, however, proceeded to 
say that 

“phere was a great deficiency of vessels of shallow draught of water and 
of mortars. He was assured that Cronstadt was accessible on the south 
side to vessels of very considerable size, and, that if 20 vessels with mor- 
tars were sent there, the place might be successfully bombarded, and the 
Russian fleets and arsenals might have been laid in ruins before this, had 
the gallant officer in command of this fleet been supplied with requisite 
means by the Government, and not received orders to hold his hands ?” 

The noble lord likewise said, ‘He believed it would be possible to 
procure steamers of 200 tons, drawing only three feet of water, which 
would cerry one or two heavy guns.” Now the country would be ex- 
tremely uviiged to the noble lord if he would teach the Surveyor of the 
Navy how to build steamboats, drawing Only three feet of water, which 
would be able to carry two very heavy guns besides engine-boilers, coals 
and stores, (Hear,” and laughter.) Then, as to the statement that Crons- 
tadt might be successfully bombarded by 20 vessels, he begged to read to 
the House an extract from al >tter written by the gallant admiral in com- 
mand ef the Baltic fleet, He had served with the gallant admiral ; he knew 
his determination, and he was sure that he would leave nothing undone 
on his part to enable him to get at the enemy. (Hear, hear.) Before the 
noble lord again talked of knocking down Cronstadt let him ponder on the 
passage he (Admiral Berkeley) was about to read. Admiral Napier 
said : 

“ It has not been in my power to do anything with this powerful fleet ; 
for attacking either Cronstadt or Sweaborg would have been certain des- 











stroyed and the Crimea occupied P Crh ne petactopol was to be de- 
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truction.” 
This was nct all; Admiral Chads--than whom no man possessed a 
greater amount of scientific knowledge—wrote also in these terms:,— 





“« After two day’s inspection from the lighthouse, and full views of the 
forts and ships, the former are too substantial for the fire of ships to make 
any impression. They are large masses of granite. With respect to an 
attack on the ships where they are, it is not to be entertained. 

*" * * * Only one observation further he felt it necessary to make 
respecting the noble lord’s insinuations, that Sir C. Napier had received 
instructions from the Government “ to bold bis bands.” In the wee mg 
language which man can use (continued the gallant Admiral) I d 
--and as it is part of my duty to draw up orders for the admirals, I can 
speak with authority on this point—that there never was’a British officer 
who had more completely a carte blanche to undertake what he pleased. 
So far from bis hands being tied up by the Government, they have afford- 
ed him every encouragement to proceed. (Cheers.) 

Sir J. SHELLEY remarked that throughout the country there was a 
feeling of distrust as regarded the Earl of Aberdeen, and he was quite 
willing to view the amendment as involving want of confidence in him. 
He did not wish to involve all the members of the Government in that 
vote, for he entertained a high opinion of many of them as regarded their 
anxiety to carry on the war to a good result.—Sir J. WALSH criticised 
aay | the conduct of Ministers, but declined to support the amendment.— 
Mr. M. MILNES appealed to the empty state of the benches, as showing 
the little interest the debate was exciting. Speaking of Austria, Mr. 
Milnes declared that from the beginning of the controversy to the present 
time she had acted in the most selfish manner. With regard to Lord 
Aberdeen, he had no apprehension whatever of any failure on his part in 
carrying out the war. He could not support the amendment, although he 
believed that, under existing circumstances, an adjournment would be pre- 
ferable to a prorogation. 

Mr. HILDYARD had been present when the gallant Admira) the mem- 
ber for Gloucester addressed the House, and, as an independent member, 
he could not refrain from protesting against what he considered to be the 
greatest indiscretion ever commit by a member of a Government. 
(Oh, oh!) If hon. gentlemen who cried “Oh!” were in the House at 
the time the gallant Admiral made his speech and did not concur with 
him (Mr. Hildyard), he could have no respect whatever for their under- 
standing. (Laughter.) The gallant Admiral, in commenting upon cer- 
tain imputations which had been made against the inefficiency of our 
fleet, and the manner in which it had been sent forth, read two extracts 
from private despatches of Sir Charles Napier and Admiral Chads, which 
stated that if an attack was made either upon the fortresses of Sweaborg 
or Cronstadt, the destruction of our fleet would be inevitable. (Hear, 
hear.) He would ask hon. gentlemen who had thought proper to inter- 
rupt him if they considered that was a prudent declaration to make? The 
House were now assembled to receive the report of a committee whieh 
had granted a vote of credit to Her Majesty for the pose of carrying 
on the war efficiently, and of bringing it to a speedy termination ; but 
how where they to hope for the atttainment of that end if such declara- 
tions as this were to be made by members of the Government? What 
effect would it have to-morrow across the Channel, in France, when the 
people of that country found it announced by a Lord of the Admiral 
that the combined fleet of England and France could not attack R 
on any of those points on which it was desirable to operate? (Hear, 
hear.) What effect would it have across the Rhine, in Germany, im 
those countries which had been deseribed by the hon. member who had 
just sat down as selfish, and desirous only of advancing their own inter— 
ests? What effect must be produced in the Russian territories by the de- 
claration of the gallant Admiral, which would reach Cronstadt in a week ? 
Every one was hoping that the reverses which Russia bad experienced 
would bring the Czar to his senses, and that the war might speedily be 
concluded ; but nothing could be more calculated to confirm the Russian 
Emperor in his present course than a declaration that Russia need enter— 
tain no apprehension for her fleet at Sweaborg, and that Cronstadt 
could not be attacked without risking the destruction of the united naval 
armaments of France and England. It was known that Sebastopol was a 
fortress of the first class, and therefore the Russians might be pretty cer— 
tain that their position at that point was pretty secure. He regarded the 
indiscretion of the gallant Admiral of so grave a nature, that he hoped 
the Government would be enabled in some measure to qualify the state- 
ment he had made. (Hear, hear.) There was an old maxim—“ Dolus 
an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?” and he hoped that it might turn out 
that Sir Charles Napier had suggested that the gallant Admiral (Berke- 
ley) should endeavor to throw the Russians off their guard by telling 
them that they need entertain no apprehension for their fleets. (Hear, 
hear, anda Jaugh.) He hoped that the noble Lord opposite (Lord Jobn 
Russell), or the right hon, baronet at the head of the Admiralty (Sir J. 
Graham), would be able to qualify the statement of the gallant Admiral, 
for an hon. gentleman who sat next him (Mr. Hildyard) when the state— 
ment was made remarked to him, “I think in the whole course of my 
life I never heard such indiscretion.” 

Admiral BERKELEY hoped the House would permit him to say a few 
words in explanation, in reply to the attack which had been made upon 
him with so much warmth by the bon. and learned gentleman opposite. 
He (Admiral Berkeley) had not referred to any official communication, 
but to private letters addressed to him by officers of the fleet, and it was 
for those officers to deal with him if he had read private letters improperly. 
He bad read those letters in order to refute the charge or imputation that 
Sir C. Napier’s hands were tied by the Government, and he thought the 
letters proved that the gallant admiral’s hands were not so tied. (Hear, 
hear.) Those letters showed that, situated as Sir C. Napier then was, an 
attack upon either Cronstadt or Sweaborg would risk the destruction of 
the British and French fleets. Since he (Admiral Berkeley), had received 
the letters, however, a large French force had been embarked at Calais, 
and had gone to reinforce the gallant admiral (Sir C. Napier) ; and he 
(Admiral Berkeley) would answer for it, that whatever could be done by 
two gallant nations in arms would be accomplished in the Baltic, notwith- 
standing the great indiscretion of Admiral Berkeley in having backed u 
Sir C. Napier’s opinions, that Cronstadt and Sweaborg were not to be a 
tacked by ships alone. (‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) 

Colonel BLAIR advocated the propriety of an autumnal sitting.—Mr. 
PETO thought that much mischief arose from such discussione. Govern- 
ment were goaded on to make disclosures, and when they were made, a 
cry of “indiscretion” was raised. He was satisfied that it was only from 
a highsense of moral duty that ministers had been induced to keep their 
places in the face of the treatment they had received from some of their 
professed supporters. 

Lord J. RUSSELL did not think it necessary to make any further ex- 
planation. He had seen the reports of his speech ; they appeared to him 
to be accurate, and be was willing toabide by them. His belief was that 
at the close of the session it was not imprudent to state what were the 
general objects in view. All the inferences indulged in by Mr. Cobden, 
as to the destruction of Sebastopol and the Conquest of the Crimea were 
gratuitous. He would {not go into the general conduct of the war, but 
dhere was one topic which be could not overlook. Lord Aberdeen had 
been singled out for attack, Whether the amendment was constitu- 
tional or not, it certainly was not constitutional to separate Lord Aber- 
deen from his colieagues. All were equally responsible ; and as to the 
Prime Minister, he could state that no member of the Government had 
urged the adoption of vigorous measures more zealously than he had done. 
It was neither generous nor constitutional to draw a distinction between 
members of the Government, With regard to the amendment, he would 
ouly say, that if Ministers were fit to remain in office, they were qualified 
to advise the Crown as to the time Parliament should be called together. 

Lord D. STUART mentioned that, as the general feeling of the House 
seemed to be against his amendment, be would ask leave to withdraw it. 
(Cries of “ No, no.””)—The amendment, however, was negatived without a 
division ; and the report was received. 


THE CASE OF DR. PEITHMANN. 


Wednesday, July 26. 

On the order of the day for going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. OTWAY rose, according to notice, to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department by what authority Dr, Peithmann was imprisoned 
in acell in the King-street police station, and detained init from Sunday, 
the 9th inst., until the atternoon of the following Wednesday, without 
haviag been brought before any justice of the peace, or the charge on 
which he was detained made known to him? and to call the attention of 
the House to some judicial proceedings in the private room of the magi- 
strate at Bow-street with reference to this case. He believed the procee- 
dings to which he referred, if not entirely illegal, were quite 0 posed to 
the spirit of our laws and to freedom which they were supposed to secure 
to every inhabitant of this realm. When he said that a most respectable 
gentlewan, against whom no crime or any offence bad ever been alleged 
cad been imprisoned in a felon’s cell, and up to this moment had, never 
been produced in any opea court of justice in this country. aad never 
been informed of the crime alleged agaiast bim—whea he ud stated 
this he believed he had said eaough to arouse the ativatioa aad to com- 
mand the sympathies of every gentleman ia that house. : 

It appeared that on Sunday, the 9ch inst.,a German gentleman, resident 
in this metropolis, a man well kuowa for his literary labours, who was 
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“th bad been favourably received, and a scholar | 
0 eed engl bimeelf at the Royal chapel in Bucking- | 
ham Palace. By 8 singular coincidence, it appeared that on this day | 
there was on duty as porter, or one of the functionaries at the Palace, | 
an individual who never had been on duty there before, and this person 
introduced Dr. Peithmann into the anteroom of the Palace, and subee- | 

uently into the Royal chapel. It was not, he believed, alleged that Dr. | 
thmann in apy way misconducted himself during the time he was in 
the chapel. Ifthe docter were aware that the chapel was strictly pri- 
vate his presence there was no doubt a very improper intrusion, but he 
(Mr Otway) was informed that the gentleman in question was not aware 
that the chapel differed in any way from the Royal chapels in parts 
of the continent. As he had eaid, no misconduct — the time he was 
in the chapel was alleged against Dr. Peithmann, but his presence being 
observed he was handed over by some person or other to the custody of 
a police officer, by whom he was conveyed to the police station in King- 
street. There he was immediately put into a felons’ cell, than which 
it was difficult to conceive a place more horrible for the confinement of 
a gentleman who had committed no possible crime. He remained there 
during Sunday and Sunday night. On Monday morning it might have 
been supposed that Dr. Peithmann would have been produced before a 
trate, and would have been made acquainted with the charge pre- 
ferred against him. No notice however, was taken of the unfortunate 
gentleman until 4 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, when an inspector 
of police hustled him into a cab and drove him to Bow-street. When he 
(Mr. Otmay) arrived there, be was informed that nobody was to be al- 
lowed to be present, that the representatives of the press had received 
orders to absent themselves, that the functionaries of the court were ex- 
eluded, that the affair was to be adjudicated upon in the magistrate’s pri- 
vate room, and that he (Mr,Otway) would not be allowed to be present. 
At his particular request, however, the magistrate gave orders that he 
should be admitted. When he arrived in the magistrate’s room, that gen- 
tleman was engaged in confabulation with two other individuals. Shortly 
afterwards the solicitor for this unfortunate gentleman was also admitted, 
but the istrate at once said his mind was made up in the matter, that 
he had the certificate of two medical gentleman declaring Dr. Peithmann 
to be of unsound mind, and that he was consequently about to order him 
to be transferred to a lunatic asylum. The solicitor naturally remonstra- 
ted at this, and asked for a remand for afew hours, in order that he might 
produce medical evidence to rebut that which had been offered. This, how- 
ever, the magistrate peremptorily refused, and the unfortunate gentle- 
man was conveyed to Hanwell, where he now remained, without the pros- 
t of liberation until the Lunacy Commissioners chose to decide that 
Eis mind was not affected. 

These proceedings involved very important considerations, and it was 
not his intention to raise any question as to the sanity or insanity of this 
unfortunate gentleman. He had received letters from individuals of 
every class in this country, who were all of them ready and willing to 
come forward and bear testimony to his sanity. At the same time, he 
had no doubt that the noble lord could produce testimony to the contrary, 
bat that was a subject upon which he would not touch. He thought that 
the House would concede to him that if, in this free country, individuals 
were to be deprived of their liberty so summarily, it was at least necessa- 
ry that the insanity of the individual should be clearly established. There 
were certain gentlemen, well known for their great skill in the treatment 
of insanity—such men as Dr. Winslow, Dr. Conolly, and Dr. Sutherland 
—and if the fate of this unfortunate gentleman had to be decided upon 
medical testimony, how wasit that not one of these eminent persons was 
called upon to give evidence? He was unwilling to speak in terms which 
might convey any imputation as to the skill of any medical gentleman, 
but let the House consider upon what testimony it was that this unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been a of his liberty. The persons who 
were called upon to give evidence were in the receipt of Government 
salaries, and one of them, he believed, was entirely unknown in his et 
fession ; and, what was still more strange, one of them, Dr. Hood, had 
actually, a short time before these eee congratulated Dr. Peith- 
mann on his liberation from Bethlehem, and had certified to his sanity. 
It was asserted that no doubt existed as to this gentleman being of un- 
sound mind, but if that were so, why was there any necessity for conceal- 
ment and mystery? He could not imagine any case in which it was 
more essential for the liberty of the subject that the inquiry should be 
public, and he should like to know from whom that convenient magis- 
trate who had adjudicated in this case had received instructions as to the 
course which he was to adopt ; for it appeared to him that he had been 
well informed as to what he was required to do? There could have been 
no necessity for concealment, for if the authorities were satisfied in their 
minds that this unfortunate gentleman was insane, it was their duty at 
ence to band him over to medical treatment. 

He was glad that during thé next session of Parliament the subject of 
junatic asylums was to be inquired into, for he believed that it would be 
found that many horrible deeds were perpetrated, and that many persons 
were confined who ought to be set at liberty. If it were so easy to deprive 
a person of his liberty, it would be in the power of a Government to have 
any one who opposed them incarcerated, and thus to get rid of all oppo- 
sition. He had felt it to be his duty to bring this subject before the House, 
because, in his opinion, it involved principles of the utmost importance. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that the case which the hon. gentleman had 
brought under the notice of the House was one which had for a consider- 
able time occupied his attention, and it was undoubtedly a ca‘e of a very 

al character. The unfortunate gentleman, Dr. Peithmann, was a man 

of considerable literary attainments, and had published works, not, per- 
haps, of the magnitude ascribed to them, but he had published a very good 
German grammar, and other works, which displayed much literary at- 
tainment. That unfortunate person had, however, been for a long pe- 
riod in a state of mind which was not sound, and had been subject 
to delusions which had rendered it necessary to place him under re- 
straint. His delusion had been that he had aclaim upon the Royal 
Family, and his monomania consisted in pertinacious attempts to force 
himself into the presence of the Sovereign, with a view of enforcing his 
imaginary claim. He had also upon one occasion expressed himself to 
the effect that if his claims were not attended to, it would be the worse 
{vr -omebody. Ata former period he introduced himself into Bucking- 
bau Palace, and then, upon an inquiry taking place as to his sanity, it 

was deemed necessary to place him under restraint. Since he had the honor 

of holding the office he then held, several representations had been made 

to him by persons interested in the welfare of Dr. Peithmann, and also 

from the Society for the protection of Alleged Lunatics ; and he, in con- 

sequence, had called upon Dr. Hood and other medical gentlemen who 

attended him in Bethlehem, to furnish him with reports as to the state of 

his mind. Those reports were Igenerally not of a favourable character, 
and they stated that it was with him as with many other persons, that in 

general conversation it was difficult to detect any delusion, but that on a 

particular subject strong delusions manifestly existed ; and in the year 

1853 it had been stated to him that if Dr. Peithmann were freed from all 

restraint, it was to be apprehended that he might act with violence. 

It had at one time been proposed to him that, if that unfortunate gen- 
tleman had any friends in Germany who were willing to take charge of 
him, he should be sent over to them and placed under their care, and he 
had made endeavours to see if that could be accomplished, but no one was 
found able and willing to undertake the charge. Towards the end of last 
year he had been induced to consent to Dr. Peithmann being set at liberty, 
@ gentleman undertaking to take charge of him, and during the period 
that he remained under the charge of that gentleman nothing oceurred to 
prevent his being entirely discharged. No sooner, however, had he re- 
ceived a discharge than he immediately applied for a place in the House- 
hold, and he grounded that application on imaginary services to the 
Royal family, pretending that his grammar had been instrumental in 
teaching the Queen German. w, an unfortunate gentleman who had 
for a long period been subject to restraint was not a person to be recom- 
mended for a place in the Household. He had expressed his opinion to 
the gentleman who had undertaken to take charge of Dr. Peithmann on 
his liberation from Bethlehem that the application to which he had re- 
pave Bs Le can Red pean a nat as to whe the unfurtunate 

> y tree from delusions. Dr. Pe''hmann shortl 

afterwards forced himself into the Chapel Royal, by mak... use of a false 
statement that he had an order for his admission, 
whatever to intrude himself into the presence, he was taken out and 
ven into the custody of the police. The hon. gentleman had stated 

t he was placed in a felon’s cell and treated like a dog; but he was 
put into the only place which existed for the reception of persons de- 
tained upon any charge whatever. He must confess that he was sorry 
that those places were not better, and he was very desirous that there 
should be better accommodation at the police-office. (Hear, hear.) Dr. 
Peithmann was given into the custody of the police upon Sunday, and 


and, having no right 


when the case was reported to him he had thought that it would not be 
right for him to act upon his own judgment, and on Monday he corsulted 
the law officers of the Crown as to the course which was best to adopt. 
There were two acts of Parliament under which proceedings might have 
been taken—an act passed in the reign of George LII. and an act passed 

of the law officers of the 


during the last session; and, by the advice 





Crown, he had decided upon proceedings being instituted under the act 
passed during the last session. Tuesday was occupied in procuring evi- 
dence as to whetber Dr. Peithmann was or was not of sound mind, and, 
that evidence having been procured, on Wednesday, the earliest day upon 
which it was possible to bring the matter for adjudication, the case was 
submitted to a police magistrate in the way prescribed by law. 

With regard to the inquiry being a private inquiry, it appeared that the 
hon. gentleman was present at it himself, and therefore the presumption 
was that, as he had stated nothing to the contrary, the inquiry was carried 
on in a manner conformable tolaw. Persons suffering under the delusion 
that they had claims upon the Sovereign ought not to be rmitted to in- 
trade themselves into the presence with the view of enforcing their imagi- 
nary claims. Certainly, so long as he held the office he bad the honour to 
hold, he should deem it his duty to prevent, by all the means which the 
law placed at his command, any occurrences of that sort. (Hear, hear.) 
Dr. Peitbmann, upon the evidence of medical men, one of whom had at- 
tended him for several years, had been declared to be of unsound mind, 
and he should be delighted if any arrangement could be come to under 
which it would be compatible with bis duty to liberate bim, and if any 
one could suggest any arrangement by which security could be given that 
the same thing which had already occurred should not occur again, he 
should be delighted to set free a person who was for many reasons an ob- 
ject of sympathy ; but, in the meantime, he bad a duty to perform, and 
he was sure that the House would think worse of him if he did not per- 
form that duty. He was not aware that in this case he had done any- 
thing contrary to the law, and it had been a most painful thing to him to 
take the steps which he had felt bound to take. Dr. Peithmann, after a 
confinement of 14 years, had been liberated, but when it had been proved 
that he evidently laboured under the same delusion which originally led 
to his being placed under restraint, and that he adopted agers | the 
same course as before, he had felt it to be his duty to take the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown, then to have the unfortunate individual ex- 
amined by medical men, and to submit their evidenee to a magistrate in 
order that he might deal with the case in the manner which appeared to 
him the most suitable. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HENLEY was of opinion that the noble lord had acted strictly 
within the law, and had shown great sympathy for this unfortunate indivi- 
dual. The question of the laws of lunacy, in his opinion, required consid- 
eration, and no person ought to be locked up except on competent author- 
ity. In the present case it appeared to him that great kindness and 
consideration bad been shown, and with regard to the statement that the 
inquiry before a magistrate was a private one, and that there was conceal- 
ment and mystery, the admission of the hon. gentleman who had brought 
this case before the House for inquiry afforded a presumption against 
there being any mystery. One circumstance connected with the case he 
could not understand, and that was, how Dr. Peithmann could be re- 
leased from Bethlehem on the order of the noble lord, unless he was a 
criminal lunatic. 

Sir J. SHELLEY though that the House ought to be much obliged 
to the hon. gentleman who had brought this subject under their notice. 
He was satisfied that the noble lord had done everything which ought to 
have been done in this unfortunate case, and he rejoiced that the case had 
been brought forward, because it might lead to the improvement of the 
black-holes in the police-courts of the metropolis. 
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AGRICULTURE; TIPTREE FARM AGAIN. 


Mr. Mechi’s annual gathering at Tiptree Farm is certainly one of the 
most agreeable events of the agricultural year. Though the circum- 
stances which first gave a special interest to these meetings have happily 
passed away, they still continue highly attractive. In endeavoring to 
stimulate improvements in husbandry, the enterprising tradesman of 
Leadenhall street has created an occasion which every one who partakes 
of it enjoys. To his visitors from town a reasonable excuse for escaping 
out of London during the dog-day heats is of course exceedingly wel- 
come. To those engaged in country pursuits there is the feeling of cu- 
riosity to gratify as toa system of farm management much talked about, 
and departing iu many respects from the routine of agricultural practice. 
To all there is the pleasure of inspecting excellent crops, and observing 
how the oldest and most delightful of human occupations is progressing. 
Man, however much he may be modified by circumstances, never loses 
entirely his natural taste for the cultivation of the soil. He may know 
nothing, or next to nothing, about it, but the treatment of mother earth, 
so that in due season she may yield her increase, always retains some in- 
terest for him. It is therefore little short of the supply of a public want 
at which Mr. Mechi now aims in his anoual gathering. He began by in- 
viting inspection, in order by the force of example to give an impulse to 
improved cultivation. He still perseveres, and not without effect, in the 
same direction ; but these meetings have acquired gradually an estab- 
lished character, looked forward to by numbers of people belonging to 
different spheres of life, coming from remote parts of the country, and 
attracted even from abroad. Yesterday the 300 or 350 guests who visited 
Tiptree included peers and members of the House of Commons, civic 
dignitaries, men of science, heads of Government departments, en- 
gineers, writers on the science and practice of agriculture, a fair sprink- 
ling of the clergy, implement makers, commissioners from foreign States, 
and a large number of farmers. The Earl of Waldegrave, Lord Ray- 
leigh, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Sir James Duke, Mr. Waddington, Mr. Fitz- 
stephen French, and others, represented the Legislature on the occasion. 
The Lord Mayor of London, the Mayors of Lincoln and Oxford, Alder- 
men Copeland, Finnis and Wire manifested by their presence the interest 
with which the.cause of agricultural progress must always be regarded 
by municipal bodies throughout the country. Among the men of science 
were Sir John Herschel, Professor Owen, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Dr. 
Forves wy yy of the heads of Government departments, Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Rowland Hill, and Mr. Harry Chester; of engineers, Mr. Whitworth and 
Mr. Crampton. There were present among writers on the science and 
practice of agriculture, Mr. Caird, Professor Wilson, Professor Simonds, 
Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, and others. Mr. Alan Ransome, Mr. Garrett, and 
Mr. Dray, not only came themselves, but exhibited some of their newest 
and best implements. Among foreign commissioners now visiting this 
country there were the Hon. H. Barnard, from the United States; M. 
Alexandre Adam, Mayor of Boulogne; M. Achille Adam, M. Leon de 
Rosny, M. Albert Chomel, M. Manuel de Arana, M. R. Allier, M. Wien- 
cinski, and M. Mille. The Ven. Archdeacon Burney, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Lord Charles Hervey, with other clergymen, represented the con- 
nexion between the church and agriculture. There were also included 
in the company Mr. Commissioner Fane, Mr. Leoni Levi, Mr. Charles 
Knight, Mr. T. Grissell, Mr. Bird, Mr. Winkworth, Mr. Blood, Mr. B. 
Brown. Mr. F. O. Ward, Mr. Coppuck, Mr. = amuel Brooks of Manchester, 
Mr. Telfer, a successful Scotch agriculturist, and a number of the most 
enterprizing farmers in Sussex and Essex. It will thus be seen that this 
year’s meeting surpassed in the variety of interests and intelligence com- 
posing it that of any former one, and Mr. Mechi may very fairly be con- 
gratulated on the usefulness of a career which, after having exposed him 
to much ignorant ridicule, is at length applauded and honoured by such 
an assemblage. He has made failures, as what bold adventurer does not 
occasionally? He has gone to work rather expensively sometimes ; nor 
is it difficult to point out defects even now in his farming. Take for 
example the old-fashioned plan of laying out the land in beds with fur- 
row drains, thus rendering the application of machinery to its surface 
unnecessarily difficult. Still one is pretty sure to find all the novelties 
in agricultural improvement prominently displayed at Tiptree, and, if 
the experience of succeeding years sometimes detracts from the value of 
these as guaged by their sanguine promoter, he at least keeps moving in 
the right direction. Everybody now acknowledges that, whatever be the 
state of his balance sheet, he has done an immense deal of good. As far 
as the public are concerned that is the main point ; for if a man’s mis- 
takes or pecuniary sacrifices benefit them they are only the more bound 
to feel obliged to him. 

But, turning from these general considerations to the details of yester- 
day’s visit, let us endeavour to sketch the proceedings and the results 
which they present. According to his usual plan on these occasions, Mr. 
Mechi took his guests, after a slight refection, into his fields, and here, 
passing rapidly from point to point, he explained with a volubility and 
happiness of illustration peculiar to him everything that possessed inter- 
est, or upon which information was desired. Now on the confines of his 
farm he complacently contrasted his neighbour’s wheat with a piece of 
his own adjoining it, stating why the one was better than the other, and 
the probable value of the advantage gained. Next he was standing be- 
fore a fine field of oats, dilating upon the importance of thin sowing, an- 
swering vivaciously a sustained fusillade of questions, and promising 
himself a return of from 11 to 13 quarters per acre upon the crop. Then 
came the liquid manure distributor, with its hose scattering around it 
showers of refreshing aliment for plants. In five minutes Mr. Mechi had 
told his visitors all about it—how quickly the fertilizing products of his 
feeding sheds were on the land—in what quantity he could apply them 
—-how digestible and direct the form in which they were presented--how 





wonderful the results in vegetation which they yielded ; the mechanical 
and chymical details of the process were dashed off in a few sentences, the 


folly of not utilizing town manure in the same manner inculcated, and 
immediately afterwards visitors and host were before one of Garrett’s best 
ble thrashing machines, which the manufacturer proceeded to explain. 
r. Mechi had, some time ago, tested at Tiptree an American invention 
of this kind, and, nothing daunted by the present excellence of Garretts 
described its superior merits in some respects, urging the implement. 
makers to get rid as much as ble of the reciprocating action in their 
machines, to produce them lighter and cheaper, to work out the problem 
of steam cultivation, and generally togo a-head. In this manner he took 
his guests from field to field, stopping at one point to show the spring 
running 40,000 gallons a-day, with which he liquifies his manure, at 
another to explain his mode of folding and feeding sheep ; again to read 
a letter from Mr. Kennedy the Scotch agriculturist, recording what a sur- 
prising increase of food for stock he has obtained by the use of liquid ma- 
pure, 
His corn and mangold crops excited general admiration, and on no 
former occasion has he shown anything like them. The wheats especial] 
are magnificent, up-standing, even in growth, large-eared, and so high 
that some adventurers who started to explore a field sown with “ Payne’s 
Defiance” were at once shut out of view by the waving and luxuriant 
mass of vegetation. In the management of his Italian rye-grass Mr. 
Mechi’s farming shows to the least advantage, but for this, as Mr. Caird 
very properly observed after dinner, the climate of the Eastern Coun- 
ties is somewhat responsible. In making the round of his farm Mr. Mechi 
delivered a succession of short but very amusing and vigorous peripate- 
tic lectures on almost every important point connected with agriculture. 
His visitors were delighted with the freshness, the good humour, the volu- 
bility, and, in the main, the soundness of these expositions. They cer- 
tainly have a stamp about them which nobody but Mechi could give, and 
his field preachings on agriculture are alone worth travelling a long dis- 
tance to listen to. There was not time left before dinner to examine the 
feeding sheds, the stock, and the general arrangements of the homestead, 
but enough had been seen to satisfy the keenest appetite for improved 
cultivation. Smart exercise in the fresh air had now brought a large pro- 
portion of the guests into a frame of body and mind thoroughly calculat- 
ed to do justice to the ample provision which their host had prepared for 
them. In a spacious tent erected for that purpose, they sat down to the 
number of nearly 300, and there the evening was most agreeably termin- 
ated in that round of toasts and speechmaking which seems an indispen- 
sable condition of festive meetings in this country.— Times, July 26, 


wpe - NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


M. NIBLO HAS THE PLEASURE OF ANNOUNCING THAT THE EVENINGS 
Entertainment till further notice at this popular establishment will be divided as follows 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS 4 Mdile. YRCA MATHIAS, in 
Comic Pantomime and Grand Ballet. 








Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
The Great Comedian of the Age, Mr. Burton, and his popular Chambers St. Company. 


Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. te 
2 P.M., and from 3 to § P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADP BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Corr 0, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murille, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin Claude orraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1854. 


We cannot honestly say that the week’s later intelligence that has come 
to hand from Europe, since we last wrote, offers matter for congratulation, 
though comment upon it might be bestowed ad infinitum. Summed up 
in a few words, it amounts to this—continued inaction at the local points of 
interest in the war with Russia—prolonged uncertainty in regard to the 
German and the Northern powers—fresh indiscretion, weakness, and va- 
cillation in the Queen’s government at home. Nor let us be accused of 
a tendency tocroak. Twist and turn the latest news as you will, you 
can’t gather from it much that is cheering. On the contrary, a careful 
sifting of the week’s journals is apt to give an Englishman a fit of the 
blues. But the journals must be sifted nevertheless, else how can readers 
have a fair glimpse at passing events? To pick out only the plumsofour 
despatches, because the eyes of foreigners are upon us, would in the long 
run be a poor policy. 

In the first place, without any approach to a general action, we are 
losing valuable lives. Three naval post-captains have already been 
sacrificed, two of whom—the commanding officers of the Conflict and the 
Tiger—undoubtedly fell victims to their own imprudence. The one per- 
sisted in pulling off to his ship from the shore at Memel, in a light gig and 
daring a gale of wind; the other, as is well remembered, ventured too 
near the treacherous rocks iu the neighbourhood of Odessa. With re- 
spect to Capt. Hyde Parker, lately commanding H.M. steam-frigate Fire- 
brand, of whose loss we now hear, the case is not precisely thesame. He 
died in the direct performance of his duty, being shot through the heart as 
he was leading, hurriedly and without due preparation, a small party from 
his boats, tostorm a stockade at the Sulina mouth of the Danube. An ac- 
count of the affair will be inserted in another part of this day’s Z/bion ; 
but we cannot avoid noticing the discrepancy that exists between 
Admiral Dundas’s official despatch to the Admiralty, announcing it 
and calling it a projected attack on the batteries at the place above- 
mentioned, and a leading article in the Times, of the 27th ult., re- 
probating the imprudenee of such isolated movements, and stating that 
in this particular case the presence of an enemy was altogether unex 
pected. The Times may be wrong in its facts ; but it is no less clear that 
Capt. Parker paid the penalty of an act of foolish daring. The report 
furnished by his successor, Commr. Powell, of the Vesuvius, shows this, 
equally with the anonymous letter that we quote ; and yet, we must add, 
that it is by such examples as this that the heroic spirit of soldiers 
and seamen is developed. Fool-hardiness is a fault in an officer ; 
but how easily it is forgiven, when its exercise results in death! 
The body of Capt. Parker was brought down to Constantinople, and 
buried with the highest honours—And we regret to say that the 
Navy has not been alone in fatal visitations, where they could ill be 
spared. Of Captain Butler, the defender of Silistria, we spoke last 
week. He has had imitators, both in gallantry and in finding a sol- 
dier’s grave. An officer of the Engineers, one of the 75th Regt., and one 
attached to the Indian Army, threw themselves as volunteers into one of 
the late melées near Rustchuk, and so effectually rallied the Turkish sol- 
diers as to become marks for the Russian riflemen. We will not, however, 
repeat here what is in a measure detailed elsewhere. At least whilet 
there is so much general supineness, these exploits, melancholy as is their 
termination, show something of the mettle of our men.—Before leaving 
this subject, we may mention that 180 of the officers and crew of the un- 
fortunate Tiger have been exchanged for Russian prisoners, under flag 
of truce at Odessa, 30 still remaining in Muscovite captivity. Amongst 
the latter are two lieutenants, three middies, a naval cadet, the master, 
the assistant surgeon, the master-at-arms, the boatswain, and a variety of 
petty officers—the entire number being in fact thus made up. The ordi- 
nary seamen and marines appear to have been all released. We shall be 
curious to know under whose superintendence this creditable election was 
made. It cannot be said that Jack was left in the lurch.—By way of 
winding-up this pacific interlude, three of the allied steamers-of-war sub- 
sequently destroyed the wreck of the hapless ship, in order that her ma- 
chinery might not become Russian. 








Unfortunately there is nothing in the foregoing allusions, tending to 
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disprove our first remark that listlessness still prevails, where we bad the subject. The expectation of great events in the North or in the East 
of Europe has apparently dampened the public interest in this Peninsular | of Good Hope is amongst the items chronicled to-day. Frequently bave 


hoped to hear of hostile conflicts. To the fature we must still look, though 
in what direction we are first to be startled, it is absolutely impossible to 
guess. Indeed no one seems precisely to know even the position of the 
allied troops in the East. Some represent them as advancing towards 
the Danube ; others, and we believe with more probability, still picture 
them encamped within easy access of Varna, and hence infer that the plan 
of the campaign embraces a choice, at the latest needful moment, between 
an attack on the Crimea or a plunge forward into the Principalities. The 
heavy ordnance and material for a siege is further said to have arrived at 
Varna. This, with 60,000 picked French troops, 30,000 British, and 10,000 
Turkish, ought to form the basis for some operations. It is time that our 
Generals of Division found more soldierly stuff for their “ Orders,” than 
the trimming of beards and moustaches.—_We regret to see that General 
Ney (Duc d’Elchingen) son of the famous Marshal of that name, has died 
of cholera at Gallipoli. 

We decline to say anything to-day of the political aspect of the war, 
beyond recording that the Czar seems determined to resist to the utter- 
most, and that we can neither wonder at his determination, or at the hesi- 
tation of the neutral powers, in the face of the tardiness of France and 
England—however well that tardiness may be explained, as indeed it 
has been. We pass on therefore to the Baltic, (on Which theme, by-the- 
way, we shall have to touch again presently) and notice the arrival at 
Kiel, and subsequent sailing for parts unknown, of the British Squadron 
conveying 10,000 French troops. It is still generally believed that the 
Aland Islands are the real objects of the intended attack. General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, who commands this French land force, has been on 
shore at Copenhagen. Another expedition of the same strength is said to 
be organised. The General had been practising diplomacy of late at Con- 
stantinople. It is to be hoped that he has successfully plied it upon the 
King of Denmark. There has been some further bombardment of Boomer. 
sund ; but we are without particulars. Rear Admiral Corry, we regret to 
see, is invalided home. 

There is some satisfaction in at length recording the capture of a Rus- 
sian national vessel, though it be not quite a leviathan. One of Her Maj- 
esty’s ships in the White Sea has taken a man-of-war schooner. 





The debate in the House of Commons, on the Credit of three millions 

sterling, required by the government, is condensed elsewhere ; and even 
in its abridged form can scarcely be read by any of our countrymen, with- 
out exciting mingled surprise and disgust. Who will not wonder, to find 
a man of Lord John Ruseell’s age and experience playing fast and loose 
with his own words—striking a high note, for the sake of a moment’s ap- 
plause, or by way of glossing over the indecision of the Cabinet, and then 
frittering it away in explanation, so soon as a meaning is attached to it? 
Who will not be irritated by the bungling and blundering of Admiral 
Berkeley, who, in order to smooth down the ruffled temper of the House, 
betrays to the public, and makes known through the same channel to the 
enemy of his country, an important, secret, and confidential despatch ? 
True, as this sagacious Lord of the Admiralty declared, it was not an 
official communication. What of that? It was so much the more trust- 
worthy, for we know that official documents are often cooked expressly 
for the Gazette or for quotation in Parliament, but that the private let- 
ters of the officer abroad to the head of his Department at home may 
fairly be taken to represent the truth. And so, not content with arriving 
at the conviction ourselves that Sveaborg and Cronstadt are deemed im- 
pregnable against an attack by sea alone, we must have the recorded 
opinions of Sir Charles Napier and Rear-Admiral Chads to that effect, 
blurted out for the benefit of all Europe! What need has the Empergr 
of Russia to employ spies in London, when a Lord of the Admiralty can 
thus conveniently prompt him? So far as we have seen, Admiral Berke- 
ley, out of the House, has not been denounced sufficiently for this stupid 
defence of the naval commander in the Baltic and the naval administra- 
tion at home. If the Premier had a particle of spirit, or if his heart were 
really enlisted in the war, the offender would not have another opporta- 
nity of compromising the interests of his country. His frank acknow- 
ledgment is better worth a Te Deum, on the part of the Czar, than was 
the massacre at Sinope or the capture of the Tiger’s crew. His Majesty 
is more advantageously served by Admiral Berkeley’s indiscretion, than 
he can be by his emissary Dr. Cottman, of whom we wrote last week, or 
by the arch-exploder of fleets, ex-Alderman Wesley Smith. Perhaps 
some other member of the government, before the session closes, will pub- 
lish an extract from a private letter from Baraguay d’Hilliers to Louis 
Napoleon, by which our suspicions may be confirmed as to the useless- 
ness of a mere handful of troops in the Baltic. 

This Saturday is certainly not to be marked with a white stone ; mis- 
fortunes never come singly. To the backing and filling of the President 
of the Council, and the folly of a Lord of the Admiralty, must be added 
another piquant proof of the discord that prevails in the Cabinet. And 
as we have not room for any sketch, even the briefest, of the debate in the 
House of Commons by which this discord was again made palpable, we 
will set the occasion forth in a few words.—You perhaps recollect that it 
was recently announced far and wide, that direct participators in a Rus- 
sian loan would be held by law to be guilty of high-treason. As how- 
ever the Stock-Exchange has many by-paths to a profitable end, if the 
main avenue chance to be closed, and as it was not doubted that the 
Rothschilds and certain other British capitalists would supply money to the 
Ozar, if they could make a good investment for themselves, it was thought 
right to bring in a bill to render any indirect transactions of this sort a 
misdemeanour, punishable by law. In this practical carrying out of its 
principle already promulgated, the government would not or did not take 
the lead. It fell into the hands of that independent member, Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart, who duly brought it forward. Lord Palmerston supported 
him ina straight-forward and earnest appeal to the common-sense and 
the patriotism of his hearers, wherein he characterised as “ sheer nonsense” 
the sophistry of Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the Treasury, who had opposed 
this righteous and simple measure. This latter gentleman was the organ of 
the bankers, brokers, and financiers, and perhaps also of those secret favour 
ers of the Russian cause, who shrink from the expression of any hostile feel- 
ing towards a country with which we are at war. There was on the oc- 
casion an amusing attempt at shirking the question, on the part of Sir W. 
Molesworth and the Secretary of the Board of Controul ; but as we shall 
probably give place to a lively little article hereon, from a London, paper, 
we forbear going into detail. The prevalent disunion in the Cabinet, 
and amongst the official subordinates has become a serious matter. 





The Spanish insurrection against the Cabinet of Queen Isabella, and 
against the personal influence of Queen Christina, appears to have been 
completely successful ; nor, whatever the original moving cause that ope- 
rated on General O’Donnel, is there reason to believe that the populace 
of Madrid have been otherwise than honest in their hatred and indignation. 
They have pillaged the houses of certain of the late Ministers, and the pa- 
lace of the Queen-mother ; but they have done 80, as political and moral 
avengers, not as thieves and vagabonds, bearing themselves in a manner 


that iorcibly brings to mind sundry revoluti lee . 
libata . onary peculiarities of Paris, 
and the descriptions of which keep one hovering between admiration and 


horror. Little is known of the number of lives lost, during the eighteen 


| affair. Espartero is lord of the descendant. 

An insurrection in Parma has occurred, and was soon. suppressed. 
Nevertheless the circumstance may not be without*its influence on Euro- 
pean Councils. They are reminded that there is an Italy, ever lying in 
an inflammable condition, and that on that side danger menaces Austria, 
if her legions be finally devoted to the service of the Czar. The chances 
of their being thus employed we do not care to discuss. The press labours 
under the momentous topic ; but very little insight into future probabili- 
ties is to be gained, so far as we can see, from its ponderous speculations, 

One more eyent remains to be set down; one which may, or may not, 
here after and in quiet times, be looked upon with interest by the politi- 
cians of Europe. Abbas Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, has died suddenly and 
prematurely. His uncle, Said Pasha, a son of Mehemet Ali, has succeed- 
ed him, without tumult or opposition. The deceased was of the old school, 
ignorant, fanatical, and shy of foreigners. The new ruler is precisely the 
rev erse, intelligent, well-educated, and in advance of the spirit of his peo- 
ple. If quieter times, we say, should soon recur, we may see diplomacy 
and intrigue—synonymous terms—again at work in the land of Egypt. 





The journals from India have latterly been full of abundant speculation 
and some signs of local alarm, as to the possible movement of several 
Russian ships of war, known to be somewhere in the Eastern Seas. Sur- 
mise may now be quiet and fear be lulled. At the latest date, these for- 
midable rovers were safely moored in the harbour of Sourabaya in the 
Isl and of Java, protected by the neutral flag of Holland. Granite walls 
and ports of refuge are truly convenient for the Czar’s naval forces. Per- 
haps we next shall hear of the Russian Squadron in the Pacific snuffiing 
guano under the lee of the Chinchas. It has been chased. 





The Vew York Daily Times appears to have taken under its charge 
the morals and the manners of Englishmen and Englishwomen—living or 
ju st laid in the grave, it matters not which--if the berated individual 
enjoy but rank, fame, or notoriety before the world. London scandal in- 
deed seems to have become a systematized Editorial department in that 
journal ; not a week elapses without its tit-bit of personal gossip, derived 
from its own eyclusive sources of information. Sometimes the exposures 
and the accompanying homilies form part of an attack on British insti- 
tutions, to which attack they serve as sauce piquante ; but in the main, 
th e motive for publication is sufficiently obvious. It is the mere minis- 
tration to the vulgarest of human weaknesses. It is a pandering to the 
insatiable appetite for back-biting. Respectable journalists usually stow 
away matter of this sort in an obscure corner of their columns, where 
the greedy eye will find it, but where its position is, as it were, a tribute 
to decency, and may seem to indicate a reluctant or a casual admission. 
It has remained for the Daily Times to elevate (?) the character of the 
New York press, by raking up tittle-tattle, and giving it all the honors of 
leaded type. In the latest case too, it happens curiously enough, that 
the “ London gossip,” as the Daily Times heads its leader, follows 
next in order to an article on “American newspapers.” In this 
last mentioned, the duties, privileges, and temptations of men connected 
with the press are deliberately but playfully handled. The writer, in 
allusion to the atmosphere of steam that morally and physically sur- 
rounds him, asks : “ How can an editor or any other newspaper gentle- 
man help blowing up somebody or something?” Of course he canrfot ; 
and he proceeds forthwith to blow up Prince Albert, the Queen, Lord Pal- 
merston, and the English law of lunacy. “ But,’’ adds the “ editor or 
newspaper gentleman” of the Daily Times, “ there ‘ are no lives lost’ for 
all that ; no bones broken either!’ The very precise truth: the 


The appointment of Sir George Grey to the governorship of the Cape 


we alluded to the nepotism that prevails, or did prevail, in favour of the 
_ illustrious family bearing that name—a confirmation, by the way, of the 
remark with which the foregoing paragraph is concluded. It is right 
therefore to state that the Sir George Grey in question is not an offset of 
that famous Northumbrian race, that has served the State so well—and se 
numerously. He has risen by dint of sheer merit, having shown great ad- 
ministrative abilities whilst employed in the Australian Colonies. 

Several of our subscribers will be more interested in learning that the 
vacant governorship of Bermuda has been filled. The nominee is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Freeman Murray. In the Army List, we find him holding 
that rank since 1847, and on half-pay, from the 63rd Foot. 


Congress adjourned at an early hour on Monday morning last, having, 
as usual, hurried through a world of business, and laid over much to the 
chances of the next session. The subjects latterly discussed scarcely 
come within the scope of our special readers ; and we have but two call- 
ing for a moment's allusion, In the first place then, previously to ad- 
journment, the House of Representatives went through the formalities 
requisite for giving effect to the lately concluded Reciprocity Treaty, 
This is an important fact. The other is more interesting to the parties 
concerned than to the courtry at large, but nevertheless is a singular in- 
stance of legislative caprice. In voting money appropriations for the 
current mail-contracts with steamship owners, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a Resolution to the effect that the well-known “Collins 
line” should receive its formal six months’ notice of the withdrawal of the 
contract, at some period before the close of the year. To this the Senate 
would not agree. A conference did not help the matter forward. The 
friends of the line in the Upper House were staunch ; so also were the 
economists in the Lower. Finally, and in consequence of this unsettled 
difficulty, no appropriations whatever were made for the payment of the 
sea-going steam-ship owners on the various mail routes. They must 
wait for their money, which is hard, when the market is reported to be 
* tight.” 

A drunkard committed a rude assault upon President Pierce, on Satar- 
day last, within the walls of the Capitol. He was arrested ; blustered out 
his determination to commit suicide rather than be sent to jail ; actually 
wounded himself in a not very vital part with a pen-knife; but finally 
submitted to be doctored and captured. The details are too trivial for 
notice. The President, with a true sense of propriety, gave orders that 
the fellow shonld not be prosecuted. 

The appointment of the noted Mr. Sanders as U. S. Consul to London, 
having been rejected by the Senate, he has been succeeded, with their 
official concurrence, by General Campbell, lately occupying the same 
post at Havannah. The coming down in emolument and political im- 
portance, implied in such a change, is not a little singular. At the same 
time living in London may be preferable to dying in Cuba. 





News of late date has arrived from Grey Town, or rather from the place 
where Grey Town once stood. A steamer that sailed thence on the 29th 
ult, has brought a few items, that we must briefly condense. The U.S. 
ship Cyane sailed for Pensacola, on the 18th ult. Two days previously 
H. B. M. schooner Bermuda arrived from Kingston ; and so soon as the 
departure of the Cyane left the port entirely without protection against 


Probbery or disorder, Lieutenant Jolly issued two Proclamations, an- 


nouncing that, under the circumstances, he felt himself bound to take 
lives and properties under his immediate charge, and that he should 
proceed to enforce martial law. Under the circumstances he did what 
was quite right ; but we could have wished that our countryman, whore 





Daily Times blows us up periodically, but happily we survive with 
whole skins. 

The case, so laboriously though so harmlessly trumpeted by our con- 
temporary, has been at once fully described by Mr. Otway, and satisfac- 
torily explained by Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, as may 
be seen elsewhere; and it was before the report of the brief debate 
reached this country, that the Daily Times published its ex parte state- 
ment. For this, and for its subsequent vindication of its own misstate- 
ments, we regret that we have not room. We can but glance at the lat- 
ter.—The Daily Times asserts that the German Professor, known only to 
his own champion, Mr. Otway, as a man of letters, was in reality a medi- 
cal prescriber for Prince Albert during the Prince’s collegiate life at 
Bonn ; that his services were called-in when “ fast living ” had rendered 
them necessary; that Dr. \Peithmann’s claim for Royal patronage was 
based on this fact; and that the Queen, becoming eognisant of it and 
much incensed, compelled the Prince to shut the door of his favour 
against his former friend and adviser. We beg pardon for repeating such 
rubbish ; but pray the reader to note the animus of our contemporary, in 
affecting to believe it and setting it forth with editorial solemnity. It 
contains a hint, not the most delicate, that the grave Prince Albert had 
been a dissipated young fellow, and that the Queenly bride was inordi- 
nately jealous. Such “ gossip,” as we have said, is regularly hunted-up 
by our neighbour. This was a choice hit. Could it be overlooked ? 

It must be owned, that having aroused (or sought to arouse) attention 
by the scandal, the Daily Times plunges into diatribes against the effort 
at secresy in this instance, and against the English law of lunacy in 
general, emphasizing and italicising the imprisonment of Dr. Peithmann, 
without a trial, and for a protracted period, just as though in this country 
there were the same judicial proceedings in cases of Junacy as in charges 
of larceny, and as though asylums here were open, ‘Tor patients to come 
and go at their own option. We respectfully counsel our indignant contem- 
porary to search through the melancholy annals connected with this most 
grievous of human maladies, as he will find them immediately within 
his reach. He will discover that venal motives have been known, in 
some of these United States, to prompt the incarceration of sane individu- 
als in mad houses; and that if the law, as in England, provides a remedy 
for wrong done, it is often very inefficient in preventing outrage. 
As for Dr. Peithmann, we so no proof whatever that he has 
been unfairly dealt with; much to the contrary. Monomaniacs 
supply the most painful and most difficult cases of insanity; he 
is evidently a confirmed one. In the tone and in the fullness of 
Lord Palmerston’s explanation, we read entire acquittal of the offi- 
cials who executed a needful but unpleasant duty; though probably 
the law requires decided amendment. As to the secresy, it is plain 
that, ifj Mr. Otway and a lawyer on his behalf were permitted to be present, 
when Dr. Peithmann was incarcerated for the second time, the exclusion was 
not absolute. The British public are quite content that in a matter af- 
fecting perhaps the feelings of the highest lady in the land, the reporters 
of the press should be excluded. They have some faith in their Magistra- 
cy. They do not think that they have lost much useful knowledge, in 
remaining ignorant how a monomaniac had intruded upon the Sovereigns’ 
privacy. The Daily Times thinks it essential that the American public 
should be better*informed, and maintains therefore an active correspond- 
ence with some retailer of London Club small-talk. So far, its selection 
of scandalous material has not been happy. Our neighbour may have 
better luck next time ; for with all our English predilections and prejudi- 
ces, we are far from holding our grandees to be immaculate, or our laws 
to be perfect. Scarcely a week passes, in which the Albion does not 





hours of occasional conflict that prevailed bet 
‘ ween the garrison and the 
lower classes of the capital } Nor, to say truth, is much curleaity felt on 





protest against Capt. Hollins was every thing that could be desired, had 
exhibited the same discretion in addressing the natives or residents of 
Grey Town. In one of his Proclamations he passes judgment on the late 
“ outrage” and denominatesit “ cruel’’ ; whilst some accounts go so far as. 
to state that he used the terms “cowardly and wanton.” It wasnot Lieut- 
Jolly’s business thus officially and publicly to brand a national act, al- 
though he by no means goes beyond the public opinion of even this coun- 
try, in so doing. We regret his error of judgment ; but presume that the 
flame of indignation, into which the city of Kingston, Jamaica, was thrown 
by the news, had communicated its intensity to his feelings. Far more 
judicious was the communication addressed by Com. Hancock, of H. M. 

brig Espiegle, to the Agent of the Transit Company at Grey Town. It 

will be found below, and we commend it to our readers’ notice. 

We have said that Kingston, connected as it is with Grey Town, has 

been violently disturbed by the late event. This has been evidenced by 

the Morning Journal, there published, from which have been cited two 

articles of abuse of everything American, that we must say are intempe- 

rate, offensive, and iiljudged. We decline to copy them. The American 

press, so far as we have noticed--having already denounced, and con- 

tinuing to denounce, in emphatic terms the indefensible conduct of Capt. 
Hollins--smiles good-humouredly upon this ebullition of Jamaica wrath. 

Do not however let it be forgotten that whilst Kingston thunders, it is 
also considerate. The inhabitants, headed by the Governor, subscribed 

nearly £100 for the relief of the destitute at Grey Town ; the amount was 
expended in provisions and supplies, which the Espiegle safely conveyed. 
The sum may seem small to New Yorkers who do everything on a pro- 

fuse scale; but then, how greatly is Jamaica impoverished ! 

The Union and two or three such prints, under the stinging assaults to 
which the perpetrators and originators of this outrage are unceasingly 

subject, raise again the stale and stupid cry of British influence and inter- 
ference in Central America! Can anything be more absurd and unrea- 
sonable’? But we leave them to be dealt with, by their own contempo- 
raries.—-In the meantime, the Minister from Nicaragua, to which the U.S. 
Administration has held that Grey Town belonged, has sent in a vigorous 
protest. Could he fail todoso? The claims for compensation will soon 

thicken. 
A score of Canadian journals lie before us, marked for consideration 

and comment ; but in proportion as they have increased, the space at our 
disposal has diminished, so that we must needs content ourselves with a 
mere passing allusion to the very interesting affairs of the Province.— 

The elections, almost terminated, are claimed by both Ministerialists and 
Opposition as triumphs, though we cannot ourselves but consider Mr. 
Hincks as virtually condemned.—Rumour has it that the Parliament 

will meet in the early part of next month ; when, in addition to the mat- 

ter-of-course trial of party-strength. it seems not unlikely that serious 
questions will be mooted as to the legality, or otherwise, of many of the 
returns now made. There is a clashing of opinions as to the right work- 

ing of the old and the new franchise law, cleverly exposed by “ Richard 
Roe,’’ a correspondent of the Montreal Herald, but too lengthy, too com- 

plicated, and too local, for us to touch upon. It’ will give rise to infinite 

trouble, and perchance to what Mr. Hincks likes best—further delay, or a 

fresh dissolution. 

We wander in the dark as to the real position of the Reciprocity Treaty, 

as regards the Colonial authorities. Can it only be approved or rejected 

by the respective Legislatures in session? Or, have they officially ap- 

pointed delegates? How stands the matter, friendly contemporaries, who 

are on the spot? Are you lost in the hubbub of elections, or will you take 

pity on our ignorance ? 











make some acknowledgment, which a thorough-going optimist, writing in 
a foreign country, would deem it prudent to omit. 


We are compelled to omit several flattering testimonials te the gal- 
lantry of the late Captain Butler, the hero of Silistria. They consist of 
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a letter of condolence from Lord Hardinge to his father, and of official 
eommunications from Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha. The latter has 
paid the highest possible honours to the young soldier’s memory. 


The New York Yacht Club having offered a cup worth $500, to be 
gailed for on Thursday, at Newport, a match took place accordingly. The 
course was about forty miles ; no time being allowed for tonnage. The 
prize was carried off by Commodore Stevens’sinvincible sloop the Maria, 
the new sloop Julia and the schooner Haze being placed as second and 

third. There was afair breeze ; about a dozen yachts contended. 





We rejoice at a new regulation just agreed upon, that may tend in some 
small degree to protect the public from the insolence with which toomany 
leading Counsel presume to treat Witnesses when examinedin court. The 
Judiciary of this State have adopted a rule, rendering it imperative upon 
Counsel to remain on their feet, whilst the process of examination is con- 
tinued. There is herein at least a decent regard for the relative position 
of the two parties. Hitherto the hired advocate has assumed the air of a 
magistrate, with a prisoner before him. 





ITEMS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR, 


Deatu or Captain Hype Parrer, R.N.—I send you news of an un- 
happy encounter, which has resulted in the death of a young and prom- 
ising commander. The circumstance may probably be known in Eng- 
land by some shorter route before it can be learned from here, but the 
following details will no doubt be acceptable. The town or village of 
Salina at the mouth of the Danube, is almost surrounded by a jungle of 
reeds, where stockades had been formed for the defence of the place by 
the enemy. These reeds are so high that they conceal both men and 
horses from the view of any one ascending the stream by a boat, and fur- 
nish great facilities for a stubborn and wily enemy to harass troops 
whom he is unable to meet in the field. After the capture of Sulina last 
month, it was thought that the Russians had entirely left the vicinity, 
and a degree of confidence or negligence was inspired, which has termi- 
nated most eee It appears that so far from the enemy having 
abandoned the neighborhood, they have never ceased to occupy the jun- 
gle which lines the banks of the river, and have waited for their opportu- 
nity to avenge the off hand capture of this important point. On Friday, 
the 7th of this month, Captain Parker, of the Firebrand, was ascending 
the river in his gig, and at some distance behind was another boat of the 
same vessel, and Captain Powell, ofthe Vesuvius, ina third. The excur- 
sion seems to have been entirely unconnected with any warlike object, 
and so completely was the presence of an enemy unanticipated that the 
Chaplain and Surgeon of the Firebrand were in the boat with their cap- 
tain. As the first boat came abreast of the stockade, supposed to have 
been long since deserted, a shower of musket balls were poured in from 
an unseen enemy. No one was struck; but a ball passed through the 
ae coat, and one or two others narrowly escaped. The boat im- 

iately put back to obtain the assistance of the others, and Captain 
Parker and his companions were disposed to treat the matter very lightly 
laughing at the Russians for not being better shots. 

Capt. Powell with the other boats came up almost immediately ; the 
sailors rowed for the stockade, and Capt. Parker sprang on shore to lead 
the attack. He had made but a few steps when he was struck through 
the heart with a musket ball and fell dead. Capt. Powell then took the 
command, and in a few minutes had driven the enemy from their strong- 
hold. The Russians however made a brave resistance. An eye-witness 
declares that the only two of the enemy to be seen at first were a couple 
of officers. who stood calmly at the embrasures of the stockade and were 
— off by the English sailors, while directing their men where to fire. 

ndeed, the accounts of all our encounters with the Russians mention the 
same fact, of the devotion and bravery of the Muscovite officers, who lit- 
@rally drag on their men by the collar, or force them into fire with the 


points of their swords. The Russians seem in this respect to be exactly & 


the opposite of their Turkish opponents ; in the Ottoman army the com- 
mon soldiers are distinguished by the fanaticism and desperation of their 
attack, while the officers are bewildered with fear and responsibility. The 
contrast teaches a kind of lesson, and shows that the Turkish resistance is 
that living national principle which inspired the Spaniards at Saragossa, 
and the Transteverini at Rome : while the Russians are actuated only b 
the prompting of military honour, a feeling seldom shared in by the pri- 
vate soldiers, who can rise to no high rank, and must have a deeper feel- 
ing to incite them to acts of courage. The unfortunate commander who 
fell in this affair was one of the youngest post-captains in the navy ; he 
had, it is said, just completed his 29th year. He was the son of Admiral 
Hyde Parker, late one of the Lords of the Admiralty. Belonging to a 
family long distinguished in the naval annals of this country, he gave 
eo of equalling any of his race in services to his country. So small 

as been the actual amount of fighting which has taken place during the 
war that the death of a single officer creates a sensation, which old men, 
accustomed to the bloody bulletins of former days, perhaps, scarcely un- 
derstand.— Letter from Constantinople, July 13. 


Deatu or Taree Army Orricers.—On the 11th, Tuesday, the distres- 
sing intelligence of the affair at Giurgevo on Friday last reached us, and 
caused the liveliest sensation. No particulars are known here as yet, and 
the versioas of the story differ very much, but all agree as to the names 
and number of the British office s killed. Captain Bent and Mr. Burke, 
of the Royal Engineers, &c., had gone up to Silistria on particular service 
connected with the defences of the place, and with the object of surveying 
and reporting on the forts along the Danube. It so happened that while 
they were in Rustchuk the Turks resolved to force the river and attack 
the Russians, who were on the other side of the river. Among the Brit- 
ish officers on the spot at the time were Mr. Burke, Royal Engineers, 
Mr. Meynell, 75th Regiment, and Mr. Arnold, of the Indian army, and 
they all engaged in the expedition, which was not the first of the kind in 
w'ich Mr. Burke had taken part within a short time previously. The re- 
sult is melancholy. In a fierce attack on the Russian intrenched camp on 
Friday last the Turks were received with such a heavy mitraille that 
they wavered and fell back. Mr. Burke, Mr. Meynell, and Mr. Arnold 
rushed forward to rally and cheer them on, and, rendered only too con- 

spicuous by their gallantry and daring, they fell dead before a deadly fire 
from the Russian riflemen. Mr. Burke was a universal favourite, an ex- 
cellent officer, and courageous to a fault. He is much regretted through- 
out the Light Division, and great sympathy is felt for his brother a cap- 
tain in the Connaught Rangers, who was deeply attached to him. Some 
people think that “ Arnold” is but a mispronunciation of the name of an 
engineer officer who is known to have been up at Rustchuk a short time 
back, along with Captain Bent.-- Letter from the Camp at Devno, July 13. 


Lorp CarpIGANn on 4 Scour.—Cardigan has returned to camp with 
the detachments of Light Cavalry, with which he effected a reconnai- 
sance along the banks of the Danube, towards Rutschuk and Silistria. 
It is reported that at one point of the river they saw the Russians in force 
under General Luders, and that the General asked a Turkish officer who 
went over with a flag of trace, on some business, the nature of which has 
not transpired, whether the cavalry at the other side were French or 
English. He was informed they were English ; and he then took a long 
look at them, but he did not make any observation, nor did he direct 
any fire to be made upon them. The noble lord and his men were with- 
ut tents, and bivouacked for 17 nights.—Jbid. 


—————.—.__—_ 


ANOTHER BIT OF GREY-TOWN CORRESPONDENCE. 


H.B.M.S. Espiegle, Greytown, 29th July, 1854. 
Sir—The late destruction of that pert of the elty of Greytown, situated 
upon the South side of the harbour, having rendered it necessary for Her 
Britannic Majesty’s naval forces to interfere in the re-establishing of the 
goverament, and the protection of the inhabitants, I have to inform you 
that although I am fully aware that the occupation of the point whereon 
are situated the factories of the Accessory Transit Company, has ever been 
@ disputed point between that company and the authorities of Greytown, 
without entering into that question now, I can only consider these build- 
ings o date io ly . ——e ig, uati the circumstances lately transacted 
here or i 
p= gene Shar bea, Haat e the respective Governments shall 


In the meanwhile, I find Lieut. Commanding Jolly, of H.B.M. schooner 
Bermuda, bas tound it necessary for the preservation of lite and property 
to proclaim the city of Greytown under marti 


ial law, in the necessity of 


Appotutments. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir George Grey, K.C.B., now Gover- 
nor of the Islands of New Zealand, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies—Lt-Col Freeman Murray to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Bermudas, or Somers Is- 
lands.—Henry Connor, Esq. to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of H. M’s 
Forts and Settlements on the Gold Coast.—John Hill Burton, Esq., Advocate, 
to be Secretary to the General Board of Directors of Prisons in Scotland, in the 
room of Ludovick Colquhoun, Esq., deceased.—The Hon. Wm. Eden, now paid 
Attaché at Stuttgardt, is appointed paid Attache at Stockholm.— Lord Schom- 
burgh Kerr is appointed the Unpaid Attaché to H. M’s Legation at Lisbon.— 
Mr. H. Dupré Labouchere, Unpaid Attaché to H. M’s Mission at Washington. 
—'The Hon Francis C. Lawley is appointed Governor of South Australia. 


Army . 


War-Orricg, Juty 28.—Sth Regt of Lt Drags; R Sawbridge, Gent, to be 
Cor, b-p, v Viscount Stormont, pro to lst or Gren Regt of Ft Gds. llth Lt 
Drags; C King, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Gandell, who ret. 17th Lt Drags; D 
Lowe, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Jerningham, who ret. Coldstream Regt of Ft 
Gds; Ens and Lt Ramsden, to be Lt and Capt, we v Brvt-Maj Butler, died of 
his wounds. 4th Regt of Ft; Ens Winniett, to be Lt, w-p. 5th Ft; Sec Lt 
Chapman, to be Lt, w-p, v Templeman, whose pro, Ww-p, has been cancelled; 
Ens Margitson, from half-pay of the 27th Ft, to be Ens, v Templeman, dec; E 
Haig, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Margitson, who ret. 11th Ft; Lt Curling, from h-p 
of 52d Ft, to be Lt, v Wilton, pro w-p, to an Unatt Comp. 20th Ft; To be As- 
sist-Surgeons; Carter and Wolseley,Gents. 21st Ft; Lt Collingwood, to be Capt 
b-p, v Spring, who ret; Sec Lt Image to be Lt, b-p, v Collingwood; 8 St Clair, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Image; Surg-Maj Fowler, to be Ens, w-p, and Adj, v 
Tinley, pro. 22d Ft; Brvt-Maj Ramsay, to be Maj, w-p, v Airey, pro in Cold- 
stream Regt of Ft Gds; Capt Tynte, from h-p 5th Ft, to be Capt, v Ramsay, 
ro. 35th Ft; Lt Grant, from 2d W I Reg, to be Lt, w-p. 37th Ft; Brvt-Col 
ames, from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Maj v Lushington, pro in Scots Fusilier 
Gds. 42d Ft; Lt Graham to be Capt, b-p, v Whitehead, who ret. 46th Ft; To 
be Assist-Surgeons, R Scott, and J Doffin, Gents. 52d Ft; Lt Stopford, to be 
Adj, v Peel, who resigns the Adjcy only. 58th Ft; Lt Wynyard, to be Adj, v 
Balneavis, pro. 61st Ft; Lt Reid, to be Adj, v Burnside, who resigns the 
Adjcy only. 63d Ft; F Odell, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Gibson, app to Staff. 
68t Ft: + henodieeeee, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Gator, pro. 71st Ft; Capt 
Ormsby, from h-p, Unatt, to be Paymaster, vy Campbell, app Paymaster of a Ca- 
valry Depot. 76th Ft; Lt Clarke to be Adj, v Lacy, pro. 80th Ft; Capt Orms- 
by to be Maj, w-p, v Montgomery, pro in Scots Fusilier Gds; Capt de Visme, 
from h-p of 60th Ft, to be Capt, repaying the diff, v Ormsby, pro. 83d Ft; Brvt 
Maj Kelsall, to be Maj w-p, v Lloyd, dec; Lt Pigott to be Capt, w-p, v Kelsall; 
Ens Meurant, to be Lt, w-p, v Pigott. 88th Ft; Capt Maxwell to be Maj, b-p, 
v Balfour, who ret; Lt Mauleverer, to be Capt, b-p, v Maxwell; Lt Ernst, to be 
Capt, b-p, v Pattenson, who ret. 93d Ft; Capt Garner, from h-p of 40th Ft, to 
be Capt, w-p. 97th Ft; Lt Smith, from 82d Ft, to be Paymaster, v Griffin, app 
Adj of a Recruit Dist. 

Brevet.—To be Tp pen to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel; Lt 
Col Bloomfield, of Rl Horse Artillery, v Dineley, pro to be Major-Gen; Lt-Col 
Foster, of the Rl Engineers, v Oldfield, proto be Major-Gen. 

To be Majors; Captains Garner, of the 93d Ft, Jan 10, 1837, and de Visme, of 
the 80th Ft, Jan. 10, 1837. 

To be Lt-Colonels; Brevet-Majors Garner of the 93rd Ft, Nov. 11, 1851, and 
De Visme, of the 80th Ft, Noy. 11, 1851. 

Srarr.—Brvt-Col Clarke, upon h-p, Unatt, to be Assist-Qtmr-Genl to the Ar- 
my, Vv Brvt-Col Torrens, pro to jocal rank of Brig-Gen with the army serving in 
Turkey. 

Brever.—Brvt-Col Torrens, upon h-p, Unatt, and Brvt-Col Goldie, of 57th 
Ft, to be Brig-Generals with the army serving in Turkey, while so employed. 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JULY 28.—Corps of Rl Engineers; Sec Capt Owen to 
be Capt, v Tylee, ret; First Lt Chesney to be Sec Capt, v Owen. 





We can state on authority that the Irish Government is now occupied in de- 
ciding on the most efficient method of raising a body of militia in that part of 
the United Kingdom,.for permanent duty. Lord Palmerston is at the present 
time devising measures of embodying a similar description of force in Scotland. 
—The 21st Royal North British Fusiliers have received orders to proceed to the 
seat of war forthwith. This regiment will embark on board the magnificent 
steam-ship the Golden Fleece.—The Scots Greys have sailed for Varna, in the 
Himalaya, from Liverpool.—Notice has been given to the metropolitan police 
that fifty men are required for special service at the seat of war. These men 
must have been in the cavalry, as they will be mounted, the duties being to look 
after the stragglers from the various regiments. The pay is fixed at two guineas 
per gveek. Should the system succeed, it is understood to be the intention of 
the Commander-in-Chief to increase the force immediately. 


Tue MovstacuEe.—It has atlast been decided that the moustache shall be 
worn throughout the Army, by men of all ranks who desire to adoptit. The 
following, is the Horse Guards circular on the subject :—‘‘ Horse Guards, 21st 
July, 1854. Circular Memorandum:—A large part of the Army being employed 
in Turkey where it has been found beneficial to keep the upper lip enshaven, 
and allow the moustache to grow, thé General Commanding-in-Chief is pleased 
to authorise that practice in the Army generally, subject to the following regu- 
lations, which are to be strictly obeyed on home and colonial service :—A clear 
space of two inches must be left between the corner of the mouth, and the whis- 
ker—when whiskers are grown. The chin, the under lip, and at least two 
inches of the upper part of the throat must be clean shaven, so that no hair can 
be seen above the stock in that place. The wearing of the moustache is to be 
optional with all ranks. The troops serving in the East will be allowed such 
further latitude in yey to shaving their beards and whiskers, as the General 
Officer commanding that Army may deem it expedient to sanction during the 


continuance of that service. By command, 


Navy. 


Our usual items are crowded out, and we can but make room for what follows. 
The following new vessels have been ordered to be built at Pembroke. They 
will soon be laid down:—Revenge, 90 guns, screw steam-ship, 600-horse power; 
Alert, 16 guns, screw steam-sloop, 100-horse power; Pelican, 16 guns, screw 
steam-sloop, 100-horse power; Cordelia, 8 guns, screw steam-sloop, 60-horse 
power. Four line-of-battle ships, four first class heavy frigates, and four sloops 
are now building, or ordered to be built, at this establishment. Of these, two 
line-of-battle ships, one frigate, and the four sloops, are to be fitted with the 
screw-propeller. 


GeorGe Catucarrt, A. G. 





Obituary. 

Lorp a ag peg | Wellington William Robert Rowley, third 
Baron Langford, died on the 19th ult., after a very short illness, at Castletown, 
county Kildare, the seat of his brother-in-law, Thomas Conolly, Esq. His Lord- 
ship was but twenty-nine years of age, having been born 24th July, 1825. He 
was the representative, through his grandmother, Frances Rowley, of the Irish 
branch of the ancient Cheshire family of Rowley, of Lawton. That lady mar- 
ried the Hon. Clotworthy Taylour, fourth son of Thomas, first Earl of Bective, 
who assumed in consequence the name and arms of Rowley, and was created 
Baron Langford, of Somerhill, in 1800.—Lord Langford, whose death we re- 
cord, married, 28th July, 1846, Lonisa-Augusta, daughter of E. M. Conolly, Esq., 
M.P., of Castletown, and by her (whose melancholy death by drowning in last 
November we referred to at the time) his Lordship leaves issue two sons and 
one daughter. Of the former, the elder, Hercules Edward, now fourth Lord 
Langford, was born June Ist, 1848.—The deceased Peer was distantly related to 
the Duke of Wellington. 


Lorp Mepwyn.—Wé@regret to announce the death of Lord Medwyn, which 
took place at his house in Edinburgh. His lordship had reached the advanced 
age of 77. He was called to the bar in 1799, and raised to the bench in 1825 ; 
and he only resigne@ his judgeship in the end of 1852.—Scotsman. 


Joun Lesuiz, D.D., Bisnor or KinmMore, EL.rHin, AND ARDAGH.—This ve- 
nerable prelate died at the Palace, Kilmore, on the 22nd ult., ont eighty-one, 
of an attack of erysipelas. His Lordship was second son of Charles Powell 
Leslie, Esq., of Glasslough, in the county of Monaghan, by Prudence Penelope, 
his wife, aunt of Arthur first Duke of Wellington, and youngest daughter of the 
first Viscount Dungannon. Paternally Dr. Leslie was great grandson of John 
Leslie, Bishop of Raphoe in 1633.—His Lordship, who received his education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was consecrated Bishop of Dromore in 1812, and trans- 
lated to Elphin in 1819; to Kilmore he succeeded in 1841. He married, Ist Au- 

ust, 1808, Isabella, second daughter of the Hon. and Right Rev. Thomas St. 

awrence, Bishop of Cork and Ross ; and by her, who died 30th Nov., 1830, 
leaves a large family. — 

Sir Henry Kine.—General Sir Henry King, C.B., K.C.H., Colonel of the 3rd 
Buffs, died on the 24th ult., at his residence, in Sussex-terrace, Hyde-park-gar- 
dens. Sir Henry was in his seventy-seventh year, and had been sixty years a 
soldier, having entered the Army in 1794. He attained the rank of General on 
the 20th of June last. His career may be thus briefly recorded :—After some 
valiant service in the West Indies, where he shared in the siege of Porto Rico 
and capture of Trinidad, in 1797, Sir Henry King went through the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1801, in which, while commanding a squadron of the 26th Li ht 
Dragoons, he lost his right leg. King accompanied the expedition to Walche- 
ren, and was at the siege of Flushing, in 1809. The following year he pro. 
ceeded to the Peninsula, having been appointed Commandant of Tarifa. or 
his services in the defence of that place he obtained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Joining the main body of the army a few days after the battle of Sa- 
lamanca, King led the 82nd at Vittoria; towards the close of that famous action 
the command of a brigade devolved on him. For these services Sir Henry 
King received the Egyptian and Peninsular gold medals.—Sir Henry King was 
made a C.B., in 1831, and a Knight Bachelor and K.C.H. in 1834. 


James Murray, Esq., or PuiLipnaven.—The family of Murray, of Philip- 
haugh, of which the deceased gentleman was the representative, resided in 
early times at Falahill. John Murray, of Falabill, the outlaw Murray, who 





which step I fully concur, I hereby inform you that . 
ployées, and labourers, &o., conduct themaastves aduders they will be 
mitted to carry - — business as heretofore, and shall be protected 
m any aggression in the same manner as the other porti i 
I have the honour to be, Sir, (Signed) 4G, oe —— 
J. M. Scott, Esq., Agent Accessory Transit Co., Greytown. 


succeeded at the chose of the fifteenth century, and who with 500 of his men 
; bade defiance to the King of Scotland, James [V., is immortalised by the beau- 
tiful ballad, preserved in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and known for 


ages as a popular song in Selkirkshire. ‘‘ The tradition of Ettrick Forest,” 


many miles round ; and that he was at length slain by Buccleu j 
owe A covered with fir trees, adjoining to Newark Castle.” > Asie 
Mr. Murray, of Philiphaugh, died on the 15th ult., at Beechwood Villa, near 
Selkirk. He was last surviving son of John Murray, +» MP. for Selkirk. 
chive, one pe | Po —_ ae ay of py payee Heritable She- 
riff of the county o' irk, eanora, ter 0! Bas 

of William, Duke of Hamilton. — vane il Hamilton, son 
William Leonard Gill Bagshawe, Esq., of Wormbill Hall and the : 
byshire. This gentleman lost his life in an affray with poachers. at ae oe 
dence, in Hornsey-road, G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S., author of several works on 
Natural History.—At St. John’s-wood, Mary, widow of the late B. R, Haydo 
aged 61.—At the Mauritius, J. W. Templeman, Esq., Lieutenant 5th Fusiliers” 
—At Duke-street, St. James’s, John Callander, Esq., late surgeon of the 7th 
Hussars.—At Topsham, Capt. 8. Hoskins, R.N.—At ‘Winchester: Major Hartley 
late of H.M.’s 62d Regt.—Thomas Maynell, Esq., of Kilvington bail and the 
Fryerage Farm, Yorkshire.—At Pensacola, at an advanced age and much re- 
gretted, John Innerarity, Esq., H.B.M. Acting Consul at that port.—In this 
City, Senor Barrandine, Minister to the U. 8S. from Honduras. 


> —_ 


Orama. 


“Deas AnD Monxsys!’’—Our New York campaign not having yet com. 
menced, we borrow from our (now seldom lively) contemporary Punch the sub- 
joined pleasant bit of satire. No one will laugh more heartily at it than the 
sensible members of the theatrical profession. 


In the present dearth of histrionic talent, it is very refreshing to find not one 
actor only. but a whole company whom one can praise, without doing violence 
to one’s — as aman and one’s principles as a theatrical critic. It is at 
all times very hard work to find out the merits of Mr. Charles Kean, to abstain 
from saying uncivil things of Mr. G. V. Brooke, or to keep down a protest 
against the blatant emphasis of Mr. Anderson. The “ heavy lightness” of some 
of our most elaborate comedy “ gents,” is only less oppressive than the “ geri- 
ous vanity” of most of our performers in the leading business. It is melanchol 
to have no relief from the rags and tatters of the last French vaudeville, cruel] 
overdone into English at the rooms. better than three acts of stale horror from 
the Boulevard du Temple, dished up afresh with additional pepper, at the 
Princess's. In short, wherever I go, I find all French, but the acting. 

I am sorry to say that even M. Desirais’s admirable troupe of dogs and mon- 
keys at Cremorne is ‘“‘from the French.” But as the actors don’t talk, and 
confine themselves to a number of “ rapid acts,” instead of one slow play, this 
is the less felt. 

M. Désirais’s troupe is what would be called at Astley’s a double company— 

one quadruped, the other quadrumanous. Among the leemer there are no Le 
than three low-comedy poodles, whose grotesque dancing distances Flexmore ; 
and a light comedy spaniel, whose pee and lightness might be usefully studied 
by our actors in the same line, while the heavy-business is efficiently supported 
by a black retriever, whose gravity reminded me of Diddear. The monkey- 
performers are rather gymnastic than dramatic artists. But the “ Star-riders.” 
and ‘‘ Cherokee Chiefs,” and “ British Tars,” and ‘‘ Bounding Brothers,” aud 
“ Italian Brothers,” and ‘‘ German Brothers,” and “ Olympian Brothers,” and 
the ‘ Sylphs of the Circle,’’ and ‘‘ Gems of the Arena,” and “ Dashing Ecuye- 
res,” of “the Turkish Pavilion” (or, in plain English, the male and female 
horse-riders in the Cremorne Circus) are quite outstripped by their monkey 
rivals in M. Désirais’s employment. 
In the first place, the scene of the performance of the latter is wilder and 
more exciting. Instead of the everlasting ring, spread with sawdust, it repre- 
sents a rocky pass in Kaffreland; and we are reminded of the bow-legged 
Bushman, or the wild Zulu, while witnessing the rapid act of the Courier of St. 
Petersburg (with a tail protruding in an agony of nervousness) on two poodles, 
or the characteristic performance of a simious Eton Stone, on the barebacked 
pointer of the Prairies. 
In the next place, there is no clown in M. Désirais’s Company. Now, much 
as we respect the institution of clown to the ring in the abstract, we are com- 
pelled to pronounce gg Original Shakespearian Jesters, and your Grotesques 
of the Circle, generally, insufferable bores and nuisances. The good old clown 
ha’s been replaced by a being full of stupid forwardness and gross vulgarity, but 
with none of that delightful imbecility and incurable want of respect for the 
Master of the Ring, which belongs to the ideal clown—the clown of our child- 
hood—the Panurge in motley of Pantagruel in a laced jacket aad enamelled 
boots, whose mild wisdom he oe upon, and whose whip-lash he evades so 
wonderfully—that emblem of shrewd wit, under the mask of folly, mocking 
pretentiousness in high places, and always getting the best of it. 

M. Desirais’s monkey-riders stick to their work, and clearly don’t care a 
dump for the audience. There is no grinning bow, no conceited attitudinising 
on the part of the gentlemen egy = ogling and posture-making at the 
audience on the part of the ladies. The ring is clearly a serious business with 
them. Not that nature does not occasionally peep out, as when the Courier of 
St. Petersburg, forgetting that he is a courier, suddenly feels that he is a mon- 
key, aud instead of bowing to the public at the end of his performance, sprin 
up the side scenes and gibbers and shows his teeth, and climbs, like the yout 
in Longfellow’s “‘ Excelsior,’ higher and higher still, till he singes his tail in 
the as-border—a warning to the ambitious. As for M. Desirais’s Eaton Stone, 
we decidedly prefer him to the original. He gives himself no wild Indian airs, 
indulges in no humbug about his adventures in the prairies, but is simply an 
agile mountebank, in paint and fringed leggings, vaulting by the aid of a strong 

ummel on and off an animal, with a back made tenacious by a coat of rosin. 
But a small black monkey, with a face like a reduced elderly refugee, is the 
Admirable Crichton of the troupe, all accomplished both in arts and arms. He 
plays the cymbals, executes a slo on the violin, is not above performing such 
menial offices as goeteing the floor, goes through the manual exercise, and 
concludes by loading and firing his musket in a state of abject terror, which 
makes the perfection of his drilling more remarkable. : : 

The animal has clearly pursued knowledge under the greatest difficulties, and 
has the most indistinct ideas of the meaning of his various feats, and the gene- 
ral purport of the whole proceedings of which he forms a feature. But how 
many artists do you and I know who are just as ignorant? How few do we 
know who are half as diligent or as unpretending? If he is now and then dis- 
tracted by a stray nut, what actor can resist a bit of fat, or an opportunity of 
“gag ?’” If he does occasionally bolt off the stage and conceal himself in the 
flies, he is much more easily caught than Mr. Sims Reeves; and, besides, he ne- 
ver skulks under shelter of a medical certificate, or insults the public under pre- 
tence of making an apology. : ; 

1 had the pleasure, after the performance, of an introduction to the company. 
[ found them affable and good-tempered, and quite free from that craving for 
strong flattery which I have generally remarked among bipeds of the same pro- 
fession. M. Désirais describes them as easy to manage—on the whole —but, 
with them, as with their human brothers and sisters, firmness is necessary. If 
you give way to them at all they become insubordinate. His rule is never to 
feed them til after their performance—but then they are not liable to half sala- 
ries or ‘‘ no treasury.” ; 

Immediately after ecting and supping, they are consigned to small boxes and 
shut up in the dark til! wanted again. | could not help wishing that some ac- 
tors and actresses of my acquaintance could be subjected to a similar seclusion 
when not acting. 

M. Désirais, like other managers, ies m 
and when they do bite, he remarks that they do it with a pecu vi - 
He is now training a couple of novices to the performance of *‘ fa Perche” and ie 
even attempted to break-in a large black monkey and his two young ones toa 
drawing-room entertainment 4 /a Risley. But the parental instincts of the nd 
mal revolted at the idea. of making footballs of his own flesh and adios 
showing the inferiority of the monkey to the man, in whom such prejudices ave 
never been found to stand in the way of the amusement of the public. a 

Now that the Earl of Wicklow’s dog-cart bill is my | to pages tet pene od 
dustrious animals out of employment, why should not British phi a of the do 
cure them a subsistence in the theatrical profession? Let the triends i 

from Mr. Lumley, engage M. De 
combine, buy up the lease of the Opera House from 4 ar onan 
sirais as their acting manager, and get up a Canine Company—or Vog 
tic Establishment. ; th 

Inferior in interest to the above is the annexed account 0 oe er yd 
piece “ from the French,” brought out by Mr. Buckstone Lon ite on 
24th ult. Judging from other criticisms, it is scarcely ‘ penny rors + see 

HayMARKET.—A new drama. by Mr. Stirling Ooyne wi tor ite wees tM aye 
on Monday. It isin three acts, and is partly } in ita English garb it bears 
old Freneh piece, entitled ‘‘ La Jeune Femme; oe ae il.” The title has refer- 
the name of “ The Old Chateau; or, the N ight of Sa the parties, moved by 
ence to the action of the third part of the play, where & atleclarts the Maw 
their different interests, are brought to an old ¢ (Miss ‘deynolds)—the hier 
quis de Leyrac (Mr. Howe) and the Marchioness | « abateniietie tad he be 
to overhear the conversation between his wife * Sty, - im me tf 
convinced, but too late, of her innocence jn 1 friend oS aFine - —onapetig 
which, indeed has been the contrivance of — cgedncearns? M. . air, 
(Mre. Fitawillism.)| There is aeoen etree s busied himself in exciting the 
H. Marston), who, from various motives, vale a drawing reem copy of kaze, 
jealousy of the Marquis. The pam Jered than by Mr. Marston, whose perform- 
and could not have been better a . roperty, and is now the best extant 
ance of the sclginn! Wal tom and Miss Reynolds were also happily provided 
on the boards. Mrs. Fitazwillia ho, in the course of the story, is 
with parts; the latter a sentimental ay — DP Bn go triumphantly’ re- 
proved capable of repeated selfsachi TT) 1) gammson is a person characterised 
warded for her disinterestedness. Oe that contrast with the deep emotion of 
1 Dap ie Bae = Sa ae ai her husband, a quondam grocer and - of the = > 
tional Guard of Paris—very amusingly interpreted by Mr. Buc! eg Mr 

i ic action, and. agreeably relieves the more serious interes . 
ee ot ame endation tor the skilful construction, whieh develops the 
Cogne merme come ith a smoothness and harmony as to the genera effect 
ney x epee Me Notwithstanding the imitative form of some of the 
te So reed dramatic art was perceptible in the maintenance of the feeling 
situations, *ne and Mr. Howe, by the display of natural and vigorous emotion, 
ed ag rr sid applause. The piece has been most carefully placed sees 
a ment of the last scene, with the moving storm-cloud, 
the stage; and the arrange admirable. Altogether we are 

d atmospheric etfects in the background, was admirable. og 
disposed to regard this drama as the best of the season. 





finds the ladies most diflicult to deal with— 
liar viciousness. 


tage 


da portion of his 


We have accide They will be very 





| says Sir Walter Scott, ‘* bears that the outlaw was & man of prodigious strength, 
possessing a baton or club, with which he laid (ee (#.e. waste) the country for 


ntally omitted to notice that Mr. Barton an 
company are playing a temporary engagement at NIBLO’S. 
acceptable in such cool and pleasant quarters. 
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Tye Atvion. 
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‘New Books. 


Tur Lerrens oF AN AMERICAN, MAINLY ON Russia AND REVOLUTION.— 
Edited by Walter Savage Landor.—London. Chapman and Hall, It 
is needless to say that this volume emanates from the pen of the above- 
named ultra-liberal, whose name is given simply as its editor. The Ev. 
aminer—to which Mr. Landor is a frequent contributor, and which, by 
the way, is somewhat Republican in its tendencies—thus introduces it. 


ese letters profess to have been written by Mr. Jonas Pottinger to 
M: Ephraim Maplebary, both citizens of the United States; and though 
they have a strong republican flavour (which is but natural) they contain 
a vast deal of matter for reflection which the most moderate an prudent 
upholders of monarchical institutions would do well to read, mark, and di- 
t inwardly. This we shall demonstrate by a few extracts on a fature 
om We simply mention the publication now, at the moment when it 
reaches us, because there has at the same time been placed in our hands 
the subjoined note of acknowledgment from Mr. Ephraim Maplebury to 
Mr. Jonas Pottinger, on the receipt of the Letters, to whieh we cannot 
hesitate to give insertion. 
Dear Jonas,—From my long study of the English character, from the news- 
apers I have lately run over, and from the tenor of your letters, I come to the 
conclusion that if in private life the English are the most honest people in the 
world, in public life they are the most dishonest. 

Mr. William Pitt, the heaven-born minister, embarked in an unprovoked war 
to gratify a madman, quite against his own conviction ; Lord Aberdeen, another 
minister of the same descent, conducts a war he both inwardly and outwardly 
disapproves. Lord John Russell, a half-bred between the heavenly and earthly, 
declares that the war is just and necessary, but defends and sticks closely to the 
man who protests that it is neither. 

Jonas ! for the love of God and God’s justice, write me no more letters, save 
and except that which announces your return to the ancient domicile of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 


——— 


Your loving Erurarm. 
At a later date, the Examiner gives the promised extracts. Here is 
one of them, thus prefaced. 


Mr. Pottinger has evidently one claim of the sage upon our veneration ; 
he is ripe of years. Before even some of us who are greyheaded were 
born, he discoursed eloquence on the banks of the Isis. 

When we visited the city of Oxford some forty years ago, do you remember 
the open fields we saw on the banks of the Cherwell and of the Isis? Those on 
the Cherwell are now enclosed, and sie bar else is changed. From the gar- 
den of Wadham College, in which we walked with all the enthusiasm of youthful 
days, we overlooked a wide range of country ; wide no longer, but partitioned 
and parcelled out. 3 

Opposite to those gardens, across a road on the left, were those of Trinity. In 
Trinity and Wadham were educated the two purest patriots and trustworthy 
commanders of England’s commonwealth. Within a stone’s throw, perhaps 
unknown the one to the other, Ireton and Blake were reading Auschylus and 
Demosthenes. Two such illustrious men never co-existed here before or since. 
In conversation with a fellow of each college, 1 found him ignorant of the fact ; 
and when I made it known to him, he called them “a couple of regicides.” 
Very different men now run in couples. Third-rate poets are held in much 
higher estimation, and pictures of such people are hung up in the refectories. 
It occurs to me that General Bem took refuge in this University, and taught his 
language here. He was utterly unnoticed by the Heads of Houses, because he 
put into jeopardy the Heads of other Houses. Somebody (it could not surely be 
an Oxonian) wrote this epigram on the occasion. 

Oxford! wert thou bewitcht, to have endured 
Blake, Ireton, Bem ? 
Disown all three : thy glory is secured, 
Ingrate! by them. 
At Reason’s side, and Freedom’s, issued forth 
Those sturdy fighters : 
“« What if they did?” sayst thou, “ are all three worth 
“ As many mitres ?”’ 

We make room for one more specimen of Landor’s style. His intensity 
is at least striking. 

It seems never to have occurred to the governors of the world, how much 
greater good may be performed in the cornfield than in the battlefield, how 
much greater advantage not only to their subjects but to themselves. The Czar 
Peter, the idol of Voltaire, would have shown more wisdom in fixing his throne 
at Moscow, where he might have had leisure and means to civilise his people. 
Ostensibly this was his main object ; but in fact it never was the main object of 
any despot, nor often the secondary. Generations may be swept away, and 
have been swept away, by him and his successors ; but Sweden and Poland are 
yet existing in the midst of the waste ; they have yet their names ; and sach 
names will create men. 

Let the serpent of the Neva swallow up the other serpents, but let him pre- 
tend no longer that his mission is from God ; let him never more call himself 
the successor of Julius and Trajan. These were enlightened men, worthy of the 
wise they cherished, worthy of the power they exercised. Julius did not exter- 
minate the Druids, nor Trajan the Christians ; they coerced sedition, not cre- 
dulity. But here stands forward an autocrat booted and spurred and starred, 
with crosses and eagles and saints at every button-hole, who tells people that he 
is sent expressly by the Almighty, to om certain holy places a thousand 
miles from his dominions; and to whip certain holy women, because their 
holiness was not cut out and stitched and flounced and embroidered according 
to his pattern ; and to tear little children from the knee and from the spelling- 
book of their fathers ; and to drag between the bars of harrows on wheels, the 
wife who implored permission to follow her chained husband to the mines of far 
Siberia. Prussian prosers would teach us that most of what is heroic in ancient 
history is mere fable. Be it so: but here are authentic facts, not of the ancient 
or the medieval ; facts which thousands have witnessed and have borne ; heroic 
facts, if the word heroic be not derogatory from the dignity of God’s peculiarly 
appointed. 

Our London contemporary thus closes his notiee. 


We resort to extracts by way of best recommending this book, as, ac- 
cording to the figure already suggested, the best recommendation of an 
orchard is a capfull of its nonpareils. We must add that there is one par- 
ticular old tree well known to us, which always has borne fruit like that 
of which a taste is offered in this little volume. It was said that we had 
already enjoyed the last fruit of it, but there is a flavour in what we have 
now been enjoying that makes us mnch misdoubt. We suspect, in fact, 
that this old tree is one of those most precious for their sturdiness, which 
never will cease bearing fruit till they are felled. 

And the reader will think with us, we believe, when he has made him- 
self the possessor of this small shilling’s-worth of sterling English, on a 
theme of world-wide interest and importance. 

——_—_=—__—_ 


THE CLOSE OF A TROUBLED LITERARY LIFE. 


That good. amiable, and exalted poetess, Carolines Bowles — of late 
better known as Caroline Southey—has just been removed from among 
us by death ; and our contemporaries have been making sad havoc with 
her biography. Ti ey make her the daughter of Bowles, the Canon of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; of the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, the poet — to 
whom Coleridge and Southey acknowledged in print so many poetical 
obligations ; but, strange to say, she was inno way whatever related, but 
by name, with one of the best of the minor poets of England. The father 
of Southey’s widow was an Esquire, and nota Reverend. Miss Caro- 
line Ann Bowles, afterwards Mrs. Southey, was the daughter of Charles 
Bowles, Esq., of Buckland, near Lymington, in Hampshire ; where 
Bis denghtar died ina very unforeseen widowhood on the 20th of this 

onth. 

A sweeter or truer poetess in blank verse than Caroline Bowles never 
wrote. Her ear was so exquisitely attuned to this really English measure, 
that her skill in it must have been one of those unheard and unseen 
attractions which made Southey her admirer, and at last her husband. 
Miss Bowles had a comfortable independence of her own. She lived 
on the skirts of the New Forest, and her delight was in woodland con- 
templations. When or how she became acquainted with Southey no 
one has told us—not even the poet’s son. Southey’s pure and holy liking 
for her was known to many—was known to his own much-loved and ex- 
cellent wife, and had her approbation. When he married her, in 1839, he 
had been a widower for about two years. Edith Fricker, the wife of his 
boyish aspirations, had died mad-—poor Southey was to do the same. The 
suinem which impared, and finally ruined, his noble intellect, was foreseen 
Wi Miss Bowles—foreseen before he had offered her his hand in marriage. 

hy then, it will be asked, did she dedicate her existence, even to a great 
me. with the shadow of such a certain calamity hanging over him? Why ? 

e soropees his hand, thinking, in her fine womanly nature, that’consent 
7 ‘ a& means to avert so terrible a blow. She surrendered an an- 
with hey ae man with grown-up children, and already a grand-father, 
ate 0 —, means of existence than what was derived from the 

of '@ brain on the verge of madness. Was not this a noble act of 


en. Srvatten Who that loves Robert Southey does not love Caro- 


But more was foreseen by Caroli : 
hoped to overcome. She ka Fal Heike at thet mace—sho also bed 


ew that S ; * qe 
be unwelcome to more than one o outhey’s marriage to any one would 
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children for their father—she tented te hildren, She relied on the love of 


king friends. But no! Southey soon fo 
upon the woman he loved. Th 


her own gentle disposition for ma- 
resaw the misery he had brought 
ere was no disparity of age. She was about 











fifty-three, and he was then sixty-five. Scenes such as we are unwilling 
to Awell upon took place ; scenes such as Southey’s clouded brain could 
not understand, and—much to the credit of both parties—was, we believe, 
never permitted to see. The real sufferer in this case was poor Caroline 
Bowles. Young Mr. Southey has been silent, with great good taste, on 
this sad part of his father’s existence. But now that the widow is no more, 
friends may speak out. Here are extractsfrom tw o of Mrs. Southey’s un- 
published letters to a much-loved female friend : 
Greta Hall, 23rd Sept., 1840. 

I purposed writing to you immediately after my brother-in-law’s (Dr. 
Southey, the poet’s brother) visit to as, about three weeks ago; but per- 
petaal Ledrenees of all sorts have caused me, till now, to defer the ex- 
ecution of that purpose. If I had had good to report, I believe my desire 
to impart it to you would have broken through all hindrances. But I have 
fallen into that state of total discouragement (the listlessness of mind and 
spirit) which prostrates all our energies. Dr. Southey could afford us but 
two days ; but in that short space of time he saw enough to confirm all 
his apprehensions. He feels confident that disorganisation of the struc- 
ture of the brain is surely, though slowly, progressing—though it may 
not affect life for many, even very many years. But the constitution is 
so shaken that there can be little strength left to wrestle with any illness 
that may supervene; and, to my perception, there is, in all respects, a 
gradual progress of change for the worse. Whether from really much in- 
creased feebleness (which, however, the pulse does not indicate), or from 
whatever other cause, my dear one can now scarcely walk across the 
room with safety unassisted—nor sit nor rise from bis chair ; and when 
the few fine days we are ever blessed with here enable us to crawl out for 
a little air and exercise (strictly enjoined by our resident medical adviser), 
he walks so unsteadily, and is so near sinking after a very short walk, that 
it makes me miserably nervous, insufficient support as I am. I look to 
nothing else than his being quite shut up this winter, for he is chilled, not 
warmed, by such slow walking as he is reduced to; and Dr. Southey by 
no means recommends it. You may conceive how it adds to my distress 
to feel that he is now in a state to require the best daily medical surveil- 
lance, and that I cannot place any confidence in that which is alone within 
our reach—most unfortunate circumstances also precluding me from taking 
counsel with his children, to which it would have been such a comfort to 
resort in my present perplexities. That I have the perfect confidence 
and approbation of his brother, and Mr. and Mrs. Warter, is a great con- 
solation as far as 1am individually concerned. * * * *  * 
Of late my dear husband has been less restless in the day-time, sitting 
quietly on the sofa turning over his leaves for an hour or two at a time, 
so that I have been able to occupy myself little, as of old, with my pen- 
cil, * * * and now my latest and perhaps /as¢t attempt satisfies even me, 
for I have somehow made out an excellent likeness of that dear husband, 
of whom there has never yet been aresembling portrait. * * * Here 
isa chapter of egotism, but never was Raphael so contented with the 
most glorious of his works as I with this, my poor defective drawing. 
“ Yes, this me,” was the remark of my dear husband when I showed it to 
him— * ° *  Affectionately yours, Car. SouTHEY. 


Greta-hall, 24th Oct., 1840. 

* * * * Nothing gratifying, nothing hopeful, have I now to tell. 
Tho’ there is still great cause for thanktulness in continued exemption 
from all acute pain and bodily suffering ; but I think there is increased 
feebleness ; and certainly, from week to week, the mental failure progress- 
es. Spark after spark goes out of the little light nowleft. Yeta capacity 
for enjoyment remains ; and, God be thanked, and in his way, he still lives 
in his books, taking, to all appearance, as much delight in them as ever. 
I have no doubt, however, that there is at times a painful consciousness of 
his condition. When any person has been admitted to see him of late (a 
very rare occurrence), he has scarcely chosen to look at them, and would 
not speak a word ; tho’, after they were gone, on my reminding him that 
such a person had been here, he would answer, “I knew him very well.” 
I am persuaded he dares not trust himself to speak. The week before 
last I heard him say to himself, as he was standing before a bookcase, “ I 
wish my head was in the right place.” 


Mrs. Southey was not a cheerful poetess; no poetess, we fear, can be 
cheerful. This remark we first heard made by a witty lady who is still 
happily alive to say witty things. ‘I should not care to know,” she 
observed, “ the lady who wrote ‘the Flowers of the Forest,’ or she who 
exclaims— 

Slow spreads the gloom my sonal desires. 


Mrs. Hunter, who sang the ‘ Cherokee Indian’s Death Song,’ could not be 
a nice person; Mrs. Hemans writes on black-edged paper, and from a. 
mourning warebouse ; Miss Landon’s best poem is on the first grave in a 
newly-made churchyard. These are not cheerful subjects. Nay, Miss 
Bowles, who is so clever, seems to live in churchyards. Why should not 
woman write about winter firesides, hayfields, and the happiness of do- 
mestic life? I do not care for charnel-house poetry.” —London Ill. News. 


—_———>___—— 


THE MORAL OF MONCKTON MILNES’ ADDRESS. 


The Turk cannot live without a story-teller, nor the civilised European 
without a book. In a country like this, where much labour calls for some 
solace, and much idleness for some resource, the writings which circulate 
most are of the kind termed “ light literature.’ Of this light literature 
the best and raciest portion is that which we derive from our humourists. 
It is the portion which conveys the most pleasure, and along with the 
pleasure infuses much philosophy and much wisdom. There are good rea- 
sons why here in England we should set store by this class of writers. 
They are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. Humour, as opposed to 
wit, may almost be called a physical peculiarity ; it results from some- 
thing kindly and homespun in the nature rather than from anything in- 
duced by education, and is consequently to be found in the rudest as well 
as in the most refined of men. It is a property by which the English peo- 
ple are distinguished from their neighbours of the continent. It is essen- 
tially different from the liveliness of the French or the sentiment of the 
German writer ; it belongs to a healthy and vigorous temperament, to a 


land of beef and barley, of sport and slang, where the honest emotions 


are not destroyed by overuse, but live and are strong. It speaks a lan- 
guage understood by the people. It links together the rich and the poor, 
the learned and the unlearned, by its naturalness and universality. Pa- 
thos and humour are, as it were, grief and laughter done into speech, and, 
as laughter is good for the digestive organs, so is humour good for the 
spirit ofa man, It is not long since Mr. Thackeray undertook to illus- 
trate the marked and peculiar character, the strong outlines and skilful 
touches, of the old English humourists. Those who want a more modern 
exposition of the thing may find it in the Pickwfcek Papers and in the 
poems of Thomas Hood. 

There are, we suppose, two reasons why a public monument to Thomas 
Hood was deferred until July, 1854—the one, that our humourists, much 
as they are studied and loved, are not themselves understood so well as 
their works. Is this an irremediable stupidity? The second, that the 
works of Thomas Hood being distributed in reviews and periodicals, did 
not speak with sufficient clearness and unity during his life. But why 
were they so distributed? Because they were thus easiest convertible 
into bread ; yet they had been still better than they are but for his neces- 
sity of writing in periodicals, and have doubtless done more good in their 
permanent than in their casual form. 

In the address which Mr. Monckton Milnes delivered the other day on 
the inauguration of Hood’s monument he touched slightly on this very 
practical point of common ingratitude—an ingratitude which is one half 
intellectual, and the other half moral. The life of Hood was no easy one. 
Some of his most popular and most genial compositions were written 
during times of privation and suffering. Mirth, as one of his admirers 
has said, gave him to be reared by Sorrow. His latest eulogist went in 
person to the late Sir Robert Peel to ask an aid, which was never, in such 
cases, refused. In his address he was good enough to propose that the 
posthumous tribute to Hood’s genius should be considered as the memori- 
al of national interest for national fame. Now, it strikes us that there 
must be a good many people who have had interest in Hood, alive or 
dead, who ought to feel not a little obliged by this proposition, coming 
from a person who took upon him all their responsibilities in the matter, 
and we take the liberty to enforce a lesson which Mr. Midnes hesitated to 
enunciate, lest he should exalt himself by contrast. There is a real in- 
gratitude involved in losing sight of an author in the perusal of his works, 
and some loss of advantage in separating the product of a man’s intellect 
and character from his flesh and blood. Between booksellers and readers 
there is a cash transaction, sound and intelligible; between the writer 
and the reader there exist other obligations—there is an outstand- 
ing balance on the author’s side, with an unlimited term for payment. 
The “ Song of the Shirt” is national, and may perhaps be as historical, as 
“Chevy Chase.” Mr. Milnes quoted other compositions not less, but 
rather more, sure of enduring memory. 


for the public to exercise a discriminating and wise gratitude towards its 
instructors, however the ground can be retrenched so that the admoni- 
tion may be applied by the individual conscience. Suppose that there 


‘and Bras world be § biased.’ 





are friends of Thomas Hood—whether 





uaintances in the flesh or ad- 
mirers in the spirit—but who yet conveyed no aid to his want, or no as- 
sistance to his monument ; suppose that there are others now for the first 
time reminded by Mr. Milnes’ address of Hood’s value as a writer—of 
Hood's struggles as a man ;—let these accept their remaining opportuni- 
ties. Recurrence is a very human law. Virgil says, in his eclogue,. 
“there will be some day another Priam and another Achilles.” Beyond 
all doubt there will be other Hoods; and, if a man is too late to erect a 
sepulchre for a prophet deceased, perchance he may look him out some 
prophet, present and living, to cherish.— Times. . 


oo 


A REPROOF FOR A LEARNED JUDGE. 


There ie not a more learned ora more upright man on the English bene. 
than Mr. Baron ALperson. His career, from the time he carried off the 
highest honours the University of Cambridge has to bestow, throughout 
a long and extensive practice at the bar, and during a very protracted 
tenure of office as one of the Barons of the Exchequer, has been such as @ 
man may look back upon with pride and satisfaction. In private life, ac- 
cording to universal report, it is the same ; he is universally spoken of as 
aman pre-eminently distinguished for kindness of heart, for sterling 
worth, and for genial humour. Thus much it is but right to premise, as 
the public have some reason to complain of the manner in which he has 
ped vowel the duties of his high office during the present assize. We. 
grant that it is a most tiresome and tyrring thing to a man of acute intel- 
lect to have a couple of obstinate and wrongheaded people disputing in 
his a through a long summer’s day upon points which he could. 
settle for them in five minutes, if they would only listen to reason ; but, 
had oa been men who would listen to reason, they would not, in all. 
probability, have troubled a court of law with their squabbles at all. It is 
impossible to dismiss both plaintiff and defendant from before the judg- 
ment-seat perfectly contented with a decision which must needs deprive 
one or other, or both, of something which they thought their due. ft is, 
however, perfectly possible to conduct the proceedings with so much dig- 
nity and decorum that both plaintiff and defendant may feel assured that 
all they may think necessary to urge in support of their alleged rights 
has received the patient attention of the judge. No doubt a man of the 
quick discernment and long judicial experience of Mr. Baron Al.pERSON 
could, in most cases that are brought before him, in a quarter of an hour. 
not only tell plaintiff and defendant the meaning of all the rhodomontade- 
they were about to inflict upon him, but where they were wrong and why. 
they were wrong. This, however, is not the point. As long as their. 
statements are kept within the usual rules of evidence, and they are at 
all relevant to the issues, it is the duty of the judge to give them his 
patient attention. It has long been the mark of a careless judge that he. 
is prone to direct a “reference.” When the case appears to him one which 
may prove tedious he casts from him the burden of investigating details,. 
and advises or commands the suitors to “refer” it. No doubt, there isa. 
eertain stage of most disputes in which it would be much the wisest course. 
for the litigants to submit their differences to an experienced counsel—to- 
constitute him judge and jury without appeal, and abide by his decision. 
It is not, however, always so when the parties have got into gourt, have. 
been at great pains and expense in preparing their cases, in procuring the 
attendance of witnesses, in engaging counsel, and so forth. Men only ar- 
rive at this point under, the influence of strong, motives, whether these be- 
of interest or of feeling, and, if they are resolved upon a hearing in open 
court, that hearing the judge is bound to afford them. 

In the course of the last two or three days our circuit reports furnish us 
with two such cases, in which Mr. Baron ALDERSON was concerned. The 
first was that of “Lona v. Grutett.” It is quite needless to enter into the 
particulars of the case. All that we are concerned with may be perfectly . 
understood from the following short extract from the report. The plain- 
tiff’s object was to recover damages for breach of covenant contained in. 
an expired lease :-— 

“He claimed damages for dilapidations, not farming according to the cus. 
tom of the country, &c. The plaintiff’s breaches were very numerous, and 
the opening speech of the counsel seemed to threaten an inquiry that would 
last a week. A reference was, of course, proposed, but the defendant was un- 
willing to consent, unless it were referred to the seven jurymen who had viewed 
the premises. 

“Mr. Baron Alderson said he had a prejudice in favour of his order, and 
thought it would be both cheaper and better to refer it toa gentleman with a 


wig. 

id Mr. Keating, for the plaintiff, assented to this proposal, but the defendant 
still refused to consent to that arrangement. 

‘‘Mr. Baron Alderson said it would be absurd to refer the canse to seven 
‘ viewers.” They would never agree, and would talk for a week. //f it were re- 
ferred to the seven wise men, it would be the same. Solon would differ from Bias 
With all reverence, he (Mr. Baron’ Alderson)~ 
thought the seven viewers would be a bad tribunal. A reference to the twelve - 
judges was sometimes found to be absurd.” 

Surely, this is scarcely the tone and manner in which one would wish 
to see an English judge trying a case, or dismissing it from hiscourt. The 
defendant might or might not be a stupid pig-headed fellow, and the pro- 
posal of a reference might or might not be perfectly proper under the 
circumstances. But, certainly Gillett had, as he conceived. rights whieh 
were important in his eyes, and it was scarcely decorous to pun him out 
of court. Further on in the report, we find the learned judge interposing 
with the question of “ Whether was there a lunatic asylum in the coun- 
ty?” A witness observed that, although a floor was out of repair, it was 
durable. The judge could not miss the tempting occasion, and gave it as: 
an obiter dictum that the cause was “unendurable.” Finally, after 
consultation with Mr. Justice Crompton, he said, “that the Court ought 
to be protected by the bur ; that the cause ought to be tried in the only 
way in which it could be tried; and that counsel were not the servants 
of their clients, but their leaders.” The defendant’s counsel hereupon, 
against his client’s consent, agreed that the case should be made a re- 
manet, and there was an end of the matter, except for the parties most 
concerned—-the plaintiff and defendant. They have to pay the costs of 
another trial by some one not so susceptible to “ bore’ as Mr. Baron Al- 
derson. There was a second trial, a day later, against the Great Wes- 
tern Company, to recover back the amount of certain overcharges alleged 
to have been made by them for loading and unloading various consign- 
ments of salt. This, again was likely to prove a long case. Mr. Baron 
Alderson interposed with the panacea of a special case and an arbitra- 
tion. Against this recommendation the plaintiff's counsel struggled as- 
long as it was possible. but finally acquiesced. Here follows a little 
episode, in the words of the report :— 

‘“« Mr. Parker, one of the witnesses, who, in the course of the discussion, had 
been alluded to by the learned Baron as a ‘troublesome man,’ then came for- 


ward, and with great emphasis of manner demanded of the learned judge why 
he called him a troublesome man ?’ 


“Mr. Baron ALDERSON said, he called him so for gwwing trouble. 


“Mv. Parker said, if he had given trouble to the Court, he had paid them 
thousands. 


1 Baron ALDERSON said, he (Mr. Parker) had had as much time as he had 
paid for. : 
“ Mr. Parker said, the learned Baron had not explained why he had called him 


‘a troublesome man,’ and he wished the jury to be appealed to as to whether 
he deserved the appellation. 


“ The jury upon this intimated that the witness was at present out of order, 
but they were understood to say that he had been badly dealt with by the company.” 

Now, isall this worthy of Mr. Baron ALpersoy’s high position and high 
character? Surely the act of browbeating and bullying a witness is dis- 
creditable even to a second-rate counsel. How much more unsuited is it 
to the high dignity of the presiding judge--the man to whom the witness 
has a right to look for protection and support? All this, too, comes very 
inopportunely in these times, when the County Courts have relieved the 
judges from one-half or two-thirds of their duties. It is a little hard that 
men who continue to reckive honour, distinction, and wealth, at the same 
time that they are relieved in great measure from the business which they 
should have discharged in return for these advantages, are found to grum- 
ble at the tediousness of the little work which is left upon their shoulders. 
We leave it to Mr. Baron ALpERsoNn’s own better judgment and better 
taste to decide whether the petulence, the unseasonable jocularity, the 
evident desire to escape from a tedious and disagreeable duty evinced in 
the above reports, are quite consonant with what the public has a right 
to look for at his hande. Of course, the bar and the court will titter 
when the judge jokes; they have no option in the matter ; but we will 
venture to say there are not two men present on such occasions who do 
not think that the jokes had better be left for a fitter season. 

—.]_ — 


ONE OF THE QUEEN’S LUNATIC LOVERS. 


Nothing can be more slightly defined than the line of demarcation 
between sanity and insanity. Physicians and lawyers bave vexed them- 
selves with attempts at definition in a case where definition is impossible. 
There has never yet been given to the world anything in the shape of a 


§ n Perhaps in denouncing a com- | formula upon this subject which may not be torn to shreds in five minutes 
mon fault we may fail of producing deep conviction ; it is difficult, too,'| by any ordinary logician. 


: Make the definition too narrow, it becomes 
meaningless; make it too wide, the whole human race are involved in 
the drag-net, In strictness, we are all mad as often as we give way to 
passion, to prejudice, to vice, to vanity ; but if all the passionate, preju- 
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vicious, and vain people in this world are to be locked up as luna- 
pom nna fe is to keep the oy Bf the asylum? As was very fairly observed, 
however, by a learned Barop of the Exchequer when he was pressed with 
¢his argament, if we are all mad, being all madmen, we must do the best 
we can under such untoward circumstances. There mast be a kind of 
rough understanding as to the forms of lunacy which can’t be tolerated. 
We will not interfere with the spend-thrift who is flinging his patrimony 
away upon swindlers, harlots, and blacklegs, until he has denuded him- 
self of his possessions and incurred debt. We have nothing to say to his 
brother madman, the miser, who pinches his belly to swell the balance at 
his banker’s—being 73 years of age, and without family,—but, if he re- 
fase to pay taxes, society will not accept his monomania as pleadable in 
bar. So the Glasgow Sabbatarian may pull down his blinds of a Sunday 
afternoon, and drink himself dead drunk with whisky toddy ;—society 
praises the saint and winks at the backsliding. Let a young medical 
student excite himself beyond the point which his weak head can bear at 
Evans's or the Cider Cellars, and sally forth in quest of door-knockers,— 
a8 soon as he has carried his purpose partially into effect X 99 will know 
the reason why, Again, to take another, and perhaps the most common 
form of madness which exists in this strange whirligig of a world, what 
would become of it ifa minority sane pro hdc vice were to rush upon all 
the stupid, vulgar fellows, who imagine that every pretty or distinguished 
woman they meet has fallen a sacrifice to their accomplishments and their 
charms? Is it not tho history of every drawing-room, of every social 
meeting, in which the two sexes are brought together? Self-deception 
apon this important particular is so general as to be almost the badge of 
masculine humanity. Many a lady has been the victim of this kind of 
persecution who saw clearly enough that Bottom, the weaver, wore the 
ass’s head, and who has shared Titania’s annoyances without her blind- 
ness. Thelawcan scarcely be brought to bear upon this form of insanity, 
unless, indeed, it declare itself by some overt act,as when poor Miss Bur- 
lett Coutts was so sedulously courted by her Irish suitor. Another case 
ef the same kind was decided yesterday, in which the lady whose name 
has been taken in vain stands the highest in the land. Captain Childe, 
late of the 12th Lancers, has, in his crazy brain, been concocting a ro- 
mance, in which the two prime actors are his own worshipfal self and the 
Queen of these kingdoms, and has proceeded by overt acts, such as the 
transmission of violent letters and so forth, to work out his romance in 
action. The very natural, but not very agreeable consequence to himself, 
has been that he bas spent some years of his life in a lunatic asylum, and 
is at this present in the hands of a Lunacy Commission. The question 
is, whether his mind has yet so far recovered its tone that he may be set 
at liberty without danger to himself or others from his strange delusion. 
As many of our readers as may remember London society in {the inter- 
‘val between the accession of the present Queen to the throne and her 
marriage with the Prince Consort, must remember that the pet mono- 
mania of the day among aspiring dandies was that their Sovereign had 
fallen in love with them. Not only was the delusion common among the 
younger dandies, but even those who had passed their meridian, dyed their 
whiskered glories afresh, reset their ancillary teeth, and used every shift 
to conceal the ravages of time. The delusion, we believe, descended some- 
what far down into the ranks of society. Soaring young attorneys and 
merchants, clerks took it into their wise heads, that even if they could not 
carry the measure through with a wet finger, at least they might succeed 
in inspiring their Sovereign with an unhappy passion. This result was to 
be brought about by the simple process of affording the Queen —- then 
glowing with the honours of her young sceptre—an opportunity ofobtain- 
“ag asingle glance at their manly forms and expressive features as she 
‘cantered by them in the park, or glanced down from her box at the Opera 
boon the pit, which contained a collection ofsuch priceless gems, Captain 
Childe, whose case has been under consideration for the last week, sim- 
ply pushed this s If-delusion further than others, and to a point which 
clearly proved that he had become of unsound mind. The unfortunate 
gentleman—for most unfortunate he indeed is—was well born and well 
bred, educated at one of our public schools, transferred in due course to a 
-orack regiment, and was possessed, to all appearance, of more than an or- 
-Ginary share of intelligence and ability. He is described, moreover, as 
shaving been a man of singularly graceful appearance and attractive man- 
ners. In his case, at least, there was no self-deception upon this point. 
Bat all these advantages became distorted to his ruin. He was a vain 
man, to begin with ; he became vainer, and yet vainer, every day he lived, 
and at last absolutly mad with vayrry. What more natural than the lady 
most highly placed in these realms should seek to unite her lot with that 
of the handsomest, most elegant, and most attractive man they contained? 
The lady was the young Queen Victoria,—the man was Captain Childe. 
Under the influence of this delusion he became a nightly attendant at 
the Gpera, occupied a central stall, and kept his glass directed at the 
Queen all the time of the performance. His brain grew crazier and era- 
zier night after night, just as was the case with the Knight of La Mancha 
after a protracted course of chivalric romance. When the mind is in this 
state everything serves as food to the leading idea. Captain Childe 
imagined that the careless glance which fell anywhere, as it might hap- 
pen, was especially directed at him, and, in short, that his Sovereign re- 
ciprocated the passion of her handsome subject. Day by day he became 
more confirmed in the monomania ; informed his brother of it as a substan- 
tive fact ; wrote letters to the object of his insane delusion ; and, in short, 
comported himself precisely as a madman would under such circumstan- 
ces. To show how strong a hold the insane idea had got upon his mind, 
it may be mentioned that not even the marriage of the Queen witb Prince 


Gert was sufficient to dispel it. This he thought a mere blind held out 


to Sex world—a mere sham marriage to silence the importunity of her 
subjedts, bat that the time would arrive when his Royal mistress would 
be enabled te act in a manner more consonant with her own feelings. 


‘ While ali‘this madness was in progress his own family, the military au- 


‘ 


© est consideration. 


thorities, and the Home-office appear to have treated him with the great- 
More than once he was tried, and tried again, to see if 
\his delusion bad passed off, but in vain. Both in Dublin, where his regi- 
ment wasquartered, and in London, it was necessary to eall in medica) as- 
sistance, and te place him under suitable restraint. 

It ismeedless to trouble our readers with the full particulars of what 
occurred during the long investigation held at Clement’s-inn. Suffice it 
fo say that Doctors Southey, Hume, Conolly, and Sutherland gave it as 
‘heir opinion that the unfortunate gentleman still laboured under his 
Gedasion, and that he could not be discharged from custody without dan- 

of bis causing future annoyance, and imperilling his own safety. In 

is opinion the jury fully concurred, after a most patient examination of 
the-vase, and after confrontation with Captain Childe. That the decision 
Wasa vise one no one can doubt. Had he been released from custody, 
yebunder the influence of his well-established delusioa, the probable con- 
“w@quence would bave been some personal assault upon the Queen in a 
mblic place. Not the least singular feature in the case is, that in order 

i make out his insanity, the counsel opposed to his liberation relied in 

good measure on a a long series of letters written in cypher by the luna- 

tic, in which the Queen was designated as “ Seret,’’ Prince Albert as 

“Lorenzo the Magnificent,’’ and the Duchess of Kent as “ Damo,’ or 

“Doma.” Mr. Leman, of the State Paper-office, obtained the key, and 

his interpretation was confirmed by Mr. Baggage, Professor Wheatstone, 

and Mr. Lewin. It would, however, be somewhat unsafe to hang men on 
cypher evidence, although in the present case it acted well enough.— 

London paper, July 22. 
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Tux Lirerary Pensions or THE YEAR.—The 1,200 annually appro- 
priated for literary pensions bas been allotted this year as follows :—50/. 
@ year to Mrs. Glen (widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary to the East 
for nearly 30 years), in consideration of Dr. Glen’s services to biblical 
literature by his translation of the Old Testament into Persian, and the 
distressed condition in which his widow is placed by his decease ; 100/. a- 
ang to Sir Francis Bond Head, in consideration of the contributions he 

made to the literature of this country; 100/. a-year to Mrs. Moir 
(widow of the late Mr. David Moir, surgeon), in consideration of her late 
@usband’s literary and scientific works, in connexion with his profession, 
this poetical talents, and the destitute condition of his widow and eight 
@hildren ; 80/. a-year to the Rev. William Hickey, in consideration of the 
gervice which his writirzs. published under the signature of “ Martin 
Doyle.” have rendered ‘ the cause of agricultural and social improve- 
ment among the people of Ireland ; 100/. a-year to Mrs. Lang, in consid- 
eration of the eminent services rendered for a period of upwards of 50 
ee by the late Mr. Oliver Lang, master-shipwright at the Woolwich 

kyard ; of his numerous valuable inventions and improvements for 
the advancement of naval architecture, and the straightened circum- 
stances in which Mrs. Lang is placed ; 50/. a-year to the widow and 
daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Train, in consideration of bis personal 


services to literature, and the valuable aid derived by the late Sir Walter 


Seott from Mr. Train’s antiquarian and literary researches, prosecuted 


ander Sir Walter’s directions ; 100/. a-year to the widow of the late Sir 
Harris Nicolas, in consideration of the many valuable contributions made 
by her late husband to the historical and antiquarian literature of this 
@euntry, and the limited circumstances in which his family were left at 
his death; 80/. a-year to the daughters of the late Dr. M’Gillivray, in 
consideration of their late father’s contributions to the service of natural 


history, and the destitute condition in which his family are placed by bis 
decease ; 50/. a-year to Mre. Hogg, the widow of the Ettrick Shepherd, in 
consideration of her late husband’s poetical talent; 100/. a-year to the 
sister and two daughters of the late Mr. James Simpson, in consideration 
of his eminent services in the cause of education, and the distressed cir- 
cumstances in which, owing to the expenditure of his own means in the 
furtherance of this object, his family are left at his decease ; 401. a-year to 
the daughters of the late Mr. James Kenney, in consideration of his lit- 
erary talent ; 100/. a-year to Mr. Alaric Alexander Watts, in considera- 
tion of his services to literature and to art ; 100/. a-year to the daughters 
of the late Mr. Joseph Tucker, in consideration of their late father’s ser- 
vices as Surveyor of the Navy for 18 years, and the distressed condition 
to which they are reduced ; 100/. a-year to Dr. Hincks, in consideration 
of the eminent services he has rendered to history and literature by his 
antiquarian researches, and especially in connexion with the Assyrian and 
other Eastern languages ; and 50/. a-year to Mrs. Lee, widow of Mr, Bow- 
ditch, the celebrated African traveller, in consideration of her contribu- 
tions to literature, and the straightened circumstaaces to which she is now 
reduced. , 

Tue Puseyire War nor ENDED.—Belgravia continues to be the seat 
ofa clerical warfare, a sort of Low Countries where the battle against 
“ Puseyism” is to be decided. Last week, “ A Belgravian” gave an ac- 
count in the Times of a visit to St. Barnabas. He described the church 
as built for the poor, yet filled exclusively with well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, listening to the “ musical worship of the Almighty ;” while 
outside the sacred edifice were streets also filled, but with the poor, buying 
and selling, and lounging. This attack drew a letter from the Reverend 
James Skinner, Senior Curate of St. Barnabas ; denying that in the con- 
gregation there were none of the middle and lower classes; stating that 
there are twenty public services in the week, that the evening congrega- 
tions are almost wholly poor, and that “ they dearly love their cheering 
services ;”’ and denying that many of the poor are “ frightened away by 
the Popish aspect of the affair.” The Belgravian returns to the charge, 
and invites those who are interested to go to the church and judge between 
him and Mr. Skinner. 

In his first letter the Belgravian noted the formation of a “ Choral De- 
fence Society,” whose avowed object was to insist upon the singing of the 
service at St. Paul’s, the elder of the two Pimlico churches, and who an- 
nounced, through their secretary, that they would use their lungs to pre- 
vent its being said,—in short, giving some promise of a brawl! in the 
church. In reply to the charges brought against him for giving way, Mr. 
Liddell addressed a letter to his parishioners, intimating that he had con- 
ceded the alteration in the service from singing to saying, for the sake of 
the peace of the church ; that he hoped to offer two plain and two choral 
services on the Sunday to his flock ; and that it would be hard if those 
who cannot join in a choral service could not find, once a day, a service 
in which they could join. Whether the Choral Defence Society will now 
proceed, remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the matter has spread into a 
general insurrection against “ Puseyism.”’ 

On Tuesday this week, a most uproarious meeting on the subject was 
held in the Riding School, Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square. It had 
been largely advertised, and the names of the prominent actors were pa- 
raded on boards in the streets. Many sent letters of apology, but of con- 
currence ; including Lord Combermere, who had been advertised to take 
the chair, the Dake of Montrose, the Marquis of Westminster, Earl Fitz- 
william, Lord Marcus Hill, and Mr. Joseph Napier M.P. However, a good- 
ly number of ladies and gentlemen, including representatives of several 
parishes, met at the early hour appointed, and Admiral Harconrt took the 
chair. The Reverend Mr. Kelly opened the proceedings with a prayer ; 
at the end of which, some of the Choral Defence Society, it is alleged, 
chanted the “ Amen;” and the meeting, indignant at this proceeding, 
turned them out by main force. When the Chairman was dilating on the 
awfal errors they had to check, and the Protestant rights they were to 
uphold, cries of “‘ Where is the Bishop of London?” arose. During Colo- 
nel Vereker’s spegch, which touched on delicate theological doctrines, 
voices shouted, “Go it, Vereker!”’ and when Dr. Dudley Ryder said he 
was ashamed of the Bishops, there were calls for “three groans for the 
Bishops,’’—a cry that, in Mr. Nicolay’s attack on the Bishop of London, 
took the shape of “ Turn out the Bishops!’ Mr. Beal, another speaker, 
aunouneed that they were prepared to raise a fund of £10,000 to try the 
cause in every court of law having power to deat with the question, until 
it be decided. The resolutions bore, that the meeting viewed with regret 
and apprehension the innovations and superstitious practices introduced of 
late years into the mode of worship in many parish-churches, and called 
upon all Christians to aid in suppressing them; that they would support 
r. Westerton ; and that a committee should be appointed to raise sub- 
scriptions and make a final appeal tothe Bishop to stop the objectionable 
practices. About £120 was swbscribed on the spot.— Spectator, July 22. 











Tue Britiso Census--AGes «Np Ocevpations.—At length the final Re- 
port of the Census Commissioners is published, giving an account of the 
ages, civil condition, occupations, and birth-places of the people. It has 
reached us too late to enable us to present a complete analysis of its con- 
er till next week ; in the meantime we may state some of the chief 
results. : 
Of the 14,422,802 people living, in 1821, im Great Britain, 6,994,068 were 
under 20 years, of age, and 7,441,733 were 20 years and upwards, Of the 
23,185,029 living in 3861, those wader 20 were 9,558,114; those of 20 and 
upwards, 11,626,896. The number of the pupulation of 20 years of age 
and upwards exceeds the number under that age by 2,068,782. The pop- 
ulation under 20 increased, between 1821 and 1851, 2,577,046 ; above 20. 
4,196,163. In the thirty years there bas been an increase in the number 
of males, of 20 years and upwards, of 2,023,877 ; of males between 20 and 
40--the soldier’s age—1,226,832 (a vast army). The population under 
20 years of age has increased 37 per cent ; between 20 and 49%; 60 per 
cent ; between 40 and 60, 55 per cent ; between 60 and 80, 45 per cent; 
above 80: years of age, 24 per cent. Thus the greatest percentage increase 
was of the most vigorous portion of the population, whence it is justly 
conchuded that the strength of the nation, as well as its wealth, has in- 
creased faster than its numbers. 
The people, in their several occupations, ave classified in a totally dif- 
ferent manner from the elassification of any previous Census. They are 
first divided into those who work and those who have no definite occupa- 
tion—-the latter class being very few. The former are arranged in four- 
teen distinct classes, and many sub-elasses. Class 1. Her Majesty, the 
Royal Family, the Lordsand Commons, civil servants and officers of Gov 
ernment and of local Governments. Class 2. All the men in the Army 
and Navy, or connected with them. Class 3, The learned professions. 
Class 4. Poets, historians, painters, seulptors, musicians, architeets, nat- 
ural philosophers, professors, and teachers of literature and science. Class 
5. Wives, mothers, mistresses of families, &c. Class 6. The persons prin- 
cipally engaged in lodging, entertaining, attending, or providing articles 
so as to be brought much into personal contact with those whom they 
serve. Class 7. The commercial, or persons holding property and always 
seeking to sell or let ; or always seeking to buy or borrow. Class 8. Car- 
riers of goods and persons. Class % Persons connected with the land— 
occupiers and owners, farmers and agricultural labourers, land-surveyors, 
gardeners, &c. Class 10. Persons specially employed about animals— 
horse-dealers, horse-breakers, jockeys, &c. Class 11. Artisans, mechanics, 
handicraftsmen—divided into numerous sub-classes. Class 12. Those who 
work and deal in matters derived from the animal kingdom, or employed 
in preparing and distributing animal food. Class 13. Those who deal in 
matters derived from the vegetable kingdom, and supply a large portion 
of our food, stimulants and raiment. Class 14. Mineral and metal workers, 
The classifications and sub-classifications are entirely new, and arranged 
in the order of greatest number of persons. Agricultural labour stands 
first, and comprises 1,460,896 ; domestic servants stand next, 1,038,791 ; 
the ribbon maoufacture stands last, and comprises 10,074 persons.—Lon- 
don Paper, July 29. 
Paris Fasntons ror Avoust.—Our Fashions must this month be sought 
on the lovely beach of Biarritz, whither the séjour of the Empress attracts 





which almost all the bathers at Biarritz were formerly composed, you now 
see the freshest toilettes of Paris. The prevailing shade there will be green, 
which is decidedly that adopted by the fashion, The bonnets trimmed 
with that colour are mostly of paille lustrée: bands of this straw are 
made to alternate with those of taffetas, vert ponceau, or of vert d’Isly, 
at every border of which is placed a narrow piece of black blonde. Simi- 
lar blonde is used for trimming the strings and the ribbon knot on the 
bavolet; the under part is much ornamented, and trimmed with black 
velvet, blonde, and rose-coloured flowers, which harmonise well together. 

Corsages de robes, are made of muslin, of barége, and of other light 
stuffs, @ point and 4 la vierge, without flaps. The skirts are trimmed 
with three or five flounces, with pinked edges. the headsare trimmed with 
puffs of the same stuff, through which is passed a light-coloured ribbon, 
which is repeated in the corsage, or the ribbons themselves are puffed. 
This latter trimming is advancing in favour. Sometimes the skirt is 





made a tablier ; and the embroidery which forms the apron, is besprinkled 
with little flowers, which are continued upon the body of the dress. To 


tourists to or from the Pyrenees. Instead of the Biscayan population, of | 


accompany these white dresses, nothing is so fine as a splendid shawl of 
black Chantilly lace, the rich haa {| of which stands out upon the white 
ground of the dress. The fichus @ la paysanne are again slightly in 
vogue ; they are either in muslin or in tulle, trimmed generally with two 
rows of lace ; never more, as they would make it tooweighty. By young 
persons, this kind of neckkerchief is much worn. Flounces are, however 

too heavy for them ; and they substitute simple tucks to ornament the 
skirts of their dresses--except for balls, which require richer robes. Black 
lace corsages are also much worn over the dress, which, in this case, ig 
always open ; while the lace one is close, and has long sleeves. Thus you 
can wear during the day dresses as light asin the evening, without ap- 
pearing to be dressed for a ball. Travelling dresses are worn of Cache- 
merienne, of a green or grey shade, without trimming either on the body 
or the skirt. A little mantelet pelisse, in which the wearer can eutirely 
wrap herself, is also worn.—Parasols should match with the dresses. The 

most elegant are covered with black lace upon a light and plain ground. 





A New Wearon.—lIt has been stated that the Cent-Gardes are to be 
armed with a weapon called the fusil-lance. The Emperor, who has 
made a serious study of all that concerns artillery, and of arms of all 
kinds, demanded the construction of a carbine, which should be loaded at 
the breach by means of a cartridge carrying its own priming, and be pro- 
vided with a sword forming a bayonet or alance—the whole not to exceed 
the weight of a dragoon’s carbine. In obedience to the orders of the Em- 
peror, and with the aid of his counsels, Commandant Treuitlle de Beaulieu, 
of the artillery, has succeeded in constructing a weapon which presents in- 
contestable advantages over those heretofore used. 

The new weapon is a little more than four feet and a half long, and at 
the extremity of it a flat sword, three feet long, can be fixed. The sword 
is straight, and hollowed out in the middle, so as, whilst retaining its 
power of resistance at the sides, to weigh less than the ordinary lances, 
Detached from the carbine, it is easily handled, and is light and elegant 
in form. The fusil-lance complete only weighs a little more than six 
pounds and a half, which is nearly two pounds and a quarter less than 
the rifle of the Chasseurs de Vincennes without the bayonet. The car- 
tridge with which the carbine is loaded is suitable for the cavalry carbine, 
musketoon, and pistol of the same calibre. Carrying with it its own pri- 
ming, it presents incontestable advantages in the manufacture and in 
promptitude of firing over those already in use. 

The rifle of the Chasseurs de Vincennes is of a calibre of nearly three- 
quarters of an inch ; that of the fusil-lance is only about one-half that 
size. The charge of the rifle is a little more than one-eighth of an Eng- 
lish ounce ; that of the new arm a little less than one-sixteenth. The ball 
of the one weighs nearly 13 ounces, and that of the other only a little 
more than three-eighthsof an ounce. The interior of the barrel is groved. 
The mechanism of the carbine is remarkably simple ; it consists of only 
three pieces, and the main-spring of the lock is on the outside, so that the 
state of the carbine can be ascertained without its being taken to pieces. 
By simply pressing the guard of the trigger, the carbine is opened and 
armed, and the cartridge being placed, it can be immediately fired. 

The new carbine carries 1,312 yards—the same as the rifle of the Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes. At that distance the ball flies with the same rapidi- 
ty from both arms—that is, 109 yardsasecond. On, however, leaving the 
carbine it goes nearly 4374 yards a second, whilst that of the rifle goes only 
3064 yards. To the distance of 600 yards the exactitude of the firing is 
superior to that of the rifle of the Chasseurs. By the simplicity of the 
movements, six shots a minute can be fired. The recoil is absolutely null, 
so that the soldier has his full liberty of action. So advantageous does the 
new arm appear, that the Emperor is causing a cavalry pistol to be con- 
structed on the same model ; it will carry nearly 875 yards, the distance 
of an 8 pounder. 
Time AND TIDE WAIT FoR NO Man; Lours Napo.eon orr CaLai.— 
The Emperor’s yacht was perceived to be coming out of harbour on the 
Friday, (the 14th ult.) and so mast-head flags were hoisted, there being 
too much wind for “ dressing ship.”” Some little delay took place get- 
ting out of the harbour, in consequence of the great length of the yacht 
and the narrowness of the pier-entrance. which was literally choked with 
steam-vessels waiting toreceive their living freights. Nearly an hour was 
lost, and, doubtless, very annoying to his Majesty. The difficulty was at 
length overcome, and at 2.18 p.m. the yacht was in the midst of the equa- 
dron, whereupon, at the first gun fired from the flag-ship, the rest of the 
line-of battle ships belched forth their thunders. The effect was very im- 
posing. The yacht passed a-head of the commodore’s ship, and the Em- 
peror got into the barge. Unfortunately the wind rose considerably at 
this time, and it was conjectured that the barge could not pull up against 
wind and tide. For some 20 minutes the crew struggled manfully, but 
nature was against them, and human strength was no match for the road- 
stead of Calais. The Emperor’s barge dropt gradually to leeward and 
down upon the Fire Queen. Now was considerable excitement visible, 
for it was clear that the barge must be taken in tow ; and the Fire Queen 
and the French corvette screw steamer Corse contended for the bonour. 
The Emperor himself hailed the Fire Queen with “ Stop, stop,’’ and Ge- 
neral Baraguay d@’Hilliers waved his hand to come alongside. Every 
preparation, therefore, was mede to lower the gang-way ladder, and to 
hand two ropes; hewever, to prevent any disappointment to the French 
corvette, the Fire Queen, Master Commander Paul, courteously gave 
way, and the Corse took the Emperor’s barge in tow, being now at the 
least three-quarters of a mile to leeward. Great care was required to 
prevent the barge from being swamped ; for a very heavy sea wason, and 
three ships’ gigs were drifting away to the eastward, being utterly spent. 
At length the barge got abreast of H. M.S. Hannibal, and the barge was 
east off and alongside, but many minutes elapsed before a favourable lull 
enabled the Emperer io leap from the barge to the gangway ladder. 
This was accomplished with agility, and it evidently afforded bis Ma- 
jesty some amusement. Not so to his War Minister, the Marshal Vaillant, 
who was not equally nimble or up to the method of jumping at the fortu- 
nate moment. The Marshal missed his footing, and stepped upon old 
Neptune instead of the gangway ladder, and was immersed nearly to bis 
middle. He received immediate assistance, and although very heavy, he 
was quickly hanled out of bis perilous position. The remainder of the 
suite now got on board, and the Marshal in his wet clothes, accompanied 
his Sovereign on board, as though nothing had happened. 








Taz Great Aspvction Casz.—The correspondent of the Evening 
Mail swpplies the following items with respect to the forthcoming trial 
of Mr. John Carden, of Barnane :-~ ‘ 
Clonmel, Tuesday Evening.—aAs the day for opening our assizes ap- 
proaches, the anxiety with respeet to the impending trial of Mr. Carden 
increases. Since the memorable trials in 1848 of Mr. Smith O’Brien and 
his colleagues, no case has excited so much interest in this neighbourhood. 
The connexion of the person to be tried with this county, the peculiarity 
of the offence, and the large and powerfal bar engaged on bot b sides, will 
not fail to bring crowds to the court house on the day of trial. Among 
the fair sex the greatest anxiety to be present prevails : and, to ape 
date the ladies, a portion of the court-house will, I believe, be al “yr 
to them. The prisoner has, since his committal, been suffering from the 
effects of confinement, as well as from the effects of a blow cag weds Ao the 
time of the outrage. Dr. Hemphill bas been in attendance upon bim, in 
addition to the gaol physician; his state of health is very ayers 
The Misses Arbuthnot, accompanied by the Hon. Captain and Mrs. Gough, 
arrived here from Kilkee on Saturday evening ; and Lord Gough came 
down to-day from Dublin to attend the trial. The various witnesses for 
the prosecution are being examined by the Crown Solicitor, Mr. Thomas 
Kemmis. Mr. Laffan, of Templemore, is the solicitor for the defence. 1 

It is now very generally believed that Mr. Carden will be put upon his 
trialon Friday morning. Some later accounts are supplied by the re- 
porter of the Freeman’s Journal at Clonmel, who writes last night as 
et Chet Justice Monahan and Mr. Justice Ball arrived here this even- 
ing from Waterford, and will open the avsizes for the North Riding of 
Tipperary to-morrow-morning at 10 o'clock. The expected trial of Mr. 
John Carden, of Barnane, for the attempted abduction of Miss Arbuthnot, 
is exciting the greatest possible interest, and numerous wagers are staked 
on the result. The town is crowded with the gentry of the county, the 
members of the circuit, bar, &c.. and almost the sole topic of conversation 
is the trial, and speculation is busy as to Mr. Carden’s chance. His 
friends speak in a most confident manner of the probability of his acquit- 
tal, and the certainty of a disagreement. The prosecution will be con- 
ducted by the Attorney-General, assisted by Mr. George, Q.C., and Mr. 
John Pennefather, the Crown prosecutors for the circuit. The latter gen- 
tlemen have arrived, but the Attorney General is not expected till to- 
morrow. Mr. Carden will be defended by Messrs. Martley, Qc, — 
tone, QC., Lynch, Q.C., and Shaw, all of whom are in town. The bills 0 
indictment to be sent up to the grand jury, itis stated, will charge age | 
offence for which it is possible to expect a conviction, v1z.. actin ov 
tempted abduction, conspiracy to commit abduction, and common n goats 
The case is literally bursting with law-points, and this it is vythary™ | 
Mr. Carden’s friends to be so hopeful, calculating that, with the A ate 
ficulties in the way, good management will save him. The oe hve 4 
for Friday morning, but the bills will be sent up tothe grand jury 
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morrow morning, when Mr. Justice Ball, who will 
Court, will explain to the jury for their guidance 
the case. Considerable anxiety exists as to the nature of his 
address.—Dudlin Letter, Thursday, July 27. 





Porrive In THE House or Commoxs.—Certainly Mr. Shandy is right, 
and there is something in names. The greenest thing ever done by the 
House of Commons has been done upon the motion of Mr. Greene, a na- 
tive of the Green Island, who has obtained a green committee for the 

nest of all possible enquiries. Mr. Green has entered into a green 
scheme for some mode of printing, by which the cost will be reduced in 
the proportion of 48 to 1; that is to say, in his own words, what now 
eosts 1s. is to cost 4d. Mr. Greene would thus save us several hundreds 
a-year on the most moderate calculation, and it may easily be supposed 
that we should be*most ready, nay, eager, to adopt his plan without 
waiting for the report ofa committee of the House of Commons. To the 
immense business of The Times the saving would be a princely revenue, 
or rather such a revenue as few princes possess. But as the French say 
la mariée est trop belle, the scheme offers too much to be tempting, and 
falls into the class of Cockle and Parr’s pills, and the thousand and one 
infallible nostrums placarded on the walls. It is Warner’s long range in 
the art of printing. An important step has, however, been made in the 
art of puffing, and Moses and Rowland must turn pale withenvy. Moses, 
indeed, has kept his poet to sing the praises of the mart in very varied 
strains, but Moses must do more if he would maintain his place in the van 
of trampeters, and must setup his member of Parliament, to bring cheap 
clothing under the investigation of a committee of the House of Commons, 
with a view to showing the enormous saving to be made by dealing with 
E. Moses and Son for all manner of garments for all manner of climes and 
for all manner of seasons, Such a puff would be well worth the price of 
a corrupt little borough, and a member for Moses would be a grace to the 
great slopshop. But, alas! Parliament is not yet open to the Jews, so 
so Moses must wait ; but Rowland, and Nicoll, and Morrison will surely 
hardly consent to remain unrepresented and unpuffed in the great coun- 
cil of the nation, which presents the opportunity for the omnibus adver- 
tisements on the imperial scale.-—Ezaminer. 





Tue ALanp Istes.—These isles, which lie hardly 25 leagues distant 
from Stockholm, and are called by the Fians “ Abvenomman,” consist of 
three groups of about 80 inhabited and 200 uninhabited islands. The 
inhabitants, who number about 15,000 are of a healthy and cheerful race, 
who support themselves partly by agriculture and the breeding of cattle, 
partly by fishing and by acting as pilots. They refuse to be called either 
Swedes or Finns, but proudly call themselves Alanders ; and the chief 
island, with a superficies of about seven square leagues (while the whole 
group of Aland contains, perhaps 110 square leagues), they call the 
“Continent.” In olden times it had its own kings, and supported almost 
half the population of the whole archipelago. In addition to many good 
ports, it possesses in particular the safe anchorage of Ytternaes, which is 
capacious enough to admit the whole Russian fleet, on the shore of which 
lies the strong fortress of Bomarsund, capable of containing within its 
wall 60,000 men. Bomarsund has only been built about 20 years, but the 
history of this group of islands goes further back. Already, in the 14th 
century, it is mentioned as an earldom, and at different times it has been 
in the possession of Swedish princes and queens, whether as fief or as 
jointure. Up to the year 1722 the islands were used by the Russian fleet 
(which then continually threatened the Swedish shores) as a place of 
rendezvous. Many Alanders who had fled to Sweden returned after the 
peace of 1727. In 1742 and 1808 the Russians again took possession of 
the islands, but the Alanders secretly organized themselves in the latter 

ear, surprised the Russians, and took the Russian commander, Major 

eidhardt, prisoner. In 1809, however, the islands were taken again by 
the Russians, and since then have remained in their possession. On a 
lonely red granite rock lie, close to the sea, the ruins of the once strong 
eastle of Castelholm, which was up to the year 1634 the residence of the 
Swedish governor of the islands. The passage between these islands, 
with their deeply indented bays, is more like an excursion on a lake than 
on the open sea. It is seldom possible to see far, either ahead or astern ; 
the view is either bounded by fresh, green meadows, with short-legged 
cattle and sheep feeding on them, by nice looking villages, surrounded by 
kitchen gardens, or by bare, desert cliffs of red granite, abounding iu 
felspar, among which there stretch hazel shrubs or thin, stunted woods of 
pine. At one of the most easterly Aland islands, Sattunga, the steamer 
which plies between Stockholm and Finland remains at anchor during the 
night, but at the very first dawn of day in summer it cautiously continues 
its course through the labyrinth of islands, the channel between which is 
marked out by stakes, till it arrives at the mouth of the Aurajoki, where 
one has the first sight of the shore of Finland. 





A Curious Story or a Masonic Bisie.—A correspondent thus writes 
to us:--‘ It may not be known to you that the Freemasons of the 46th 
Regiment now stationed in Windsor, have in their possession the original 
Bible belonging to Lodge 227 of the Irish Constitution, once in existence 
in that corps, upon which George Washington, afterwards Commander- 
in-Chief of the army in the United States, was initiated into the rites of 
freemasonry. This book was taken in battle ; once in 1777, during the 
American war, and once by the French, at Dominica, in 1805, and each 
time honourably restored to the lodge of the 46th, with a military eseort 
asa guard of honour. Each case of restoration was a scene of moral 
beauty—a triumphant vindication of the purity of masonic principles. 
The surprise and feelings of both officers and men may be imagined when 
they perceived the flag of truce that announced this elegant compliment 
from their gallant opponents but still nobler brethren, who offered, by the 
act, the acknowledgment and homage of an enlightened nation to the pu- 
rity, value, and utility of masonry. I am sure Brother Tyffe (Major), to 
whose charge this “ jewel’ is entrusted, will allow his fellow-craft to view 
this, to them, most interesting relic of days gone by, especially as it is 
again about to brave the dangers of active service. May God speed these 
gallant fellows wherever they go!’’— Windsor and Eton Express. 





A Rivan ror Gorvon Cummine ; Centra Arrica.—Very interesting 
accounts have been received from Mr. Anderson, who, having accompa- 
nied Mr. Mr. Galton in his exploration of South Africa in 1841 and 1852, 
has since remained in that country with a view of following up the path 
of discovery from Valfisch Bay (lat. 23, southwestern coast) to the far in- 
terior. This enterprising young traveller has undergone great hardships 
of many kinds, and the following extract is from a letter to Mr. Galton, 
dated Cape Town, May 18th, and communicated by that gentleman to the 
Royal Geographical Sogiety :--“‘ I had some fine shooting going to the 
lake. Single-handed I killed 39 rhinoceroses and eight elephants, and 
that, too, on foot. A black rhinoceros that I had wounded seriously, got 
hold of me one night, and bruised and injured me in so fearful a manner 
that my men gave me up for lost. For fourteen days I was unable to 
move any part of my body without assistance. I think, however, I have 
recovered almost entirely from the shock. I have also been under the 
trunk of an elephant, but, strange to tell, escaped unhurt. I had also a 
narrow escape from a wounded hippopotamus, who upset one of my ca- 
noes. The men were all saved, but most of my luggage found a watery 
grave. Now that I have got safe out of all these things, I can sympathise 
bong the traveller who, when attacked by robbers, exclaimed, ‘All right! 
this will add to the interest of my travels.’ ”’ 





A Painrut Deciston av Law.—A Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, of Bump- 
re: in Essex, made their wills in 1853, in contemplation of going to 
~ ustralia, by which they made a disposition of their property for the be- 
He of the survivor of them ; Mr. Underwood leaving the property to 
: 8 wife for life in case she survived him, then to his children ; and in 
then . his wife’s dying before him, and none of his children attaining 21, 
dian e left the whole of his property toa Mr. Wing. The wife’s will 
1800 tay ef her own property in a similar manner. On the 19th October, 

A r. and Mrs, Underwood, with their three children, perished in the 
viees ean off Beachy-head. From the evidence of Reed, the only sur- 
off the a — that the parents and two of their children were swept 
came tue tie one ae and that Miss Underwood did not perish until 
stances it ime after her parents were drowned. Under these circum- 
eli hak wn es ee that Miss Underwood became their next of kin, 
eould claim oe P could be established by virtue of which Mr.Wing 
and the seuparts reverted wie Master of the Rolls was of this opinion ; 
of Miss Underwood, and not to Mn Wing — 


Tom Duncomsz, “ Cuxssy,” MONEY-MATTE i ‘¥ 

a Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe was indebsed. to ier of bee 
oe in the sum of 69,000/., secured on mortgage ; and in the Novem- 
ant that year Lord Chesterfield agreed to take 2500/7. down and 
Ma 02. in March following, in fall payment. The 38.9002 was not paid 
n the time specified, and another deed was executed in J une, reciting 
a : fag ara gees ge bg —— into between Mr. Duncombe 

: A er whic rs. Slingsby co 
the interest on the 38,0002, and Lord Chesterfield, in conslderetor ‘of 
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420/. down, agreed to extend the time of payment of the 38,000/. to June 
in 1841, stipulating that if the sum were then paid he would forego the 
whole debt. But neither that sum nor the interest was paid; the pro- 
jected marriage was broken off; and Lord Chesterfield had sued Mrs. 
Slingsby for 10,500/. interest. The case was brought before the Rolls 
Court, on summons from chambers, last Saturday ; and the question sub- 
mitted was, whether Lord Chesterfield was entitled to the whole of the 
69,000/. or only to the 38,000/. and whether Mrs. Slingsby was entitled to 
be second encumbrancer after payment of the 38,000/. or the 69,000/. 
The Master of the Rolls decided that time was the sole consideration in 
the contract ; and that therefore, the payment not having been made 
within the time, Lord Chesterfield was entitled to the whole amount ; 
and that Mrs. Slingsby was entitled as second encumbrancer after the 
69,0002. was satisfied.— London Paper, July 22. 





A New Reaprnc or an OLp Saytne —-¢ Look at that picture,” said the 
Colonel, old Belisarius begging at the gate of Rome. The Chaplain 
would persuade us that such may one day be the fate of the Czar. But 
thus far he is neither old, nor blind, nor poor.” ‘Not so sure of that,” 
said the Major ; “there are one or two points of resemblance. Was Be- 
lisarius blind ? so is the Czar — in politics. Was Belisarius o/d ? 
so is the Czar ; nay, more, he is in his dotage, as all his actions show ; and 
if not already poor, he is in the fairest way, to become so. What say you, 
Colonel?” “ Agreed — carried unanimously!” “Wait a little and 
you shall have him standing under the statue of Peter the Great, in 
the character of a broken-down warrior—adressing the passers-by with a 
‘ Date obolum Belli-Czario ! ” 





Spinit-RaprinG ImpostuRE UnMaskED.—At a meeting of the French Aca- 
demy on the 12th ult., M. Frayeurjread a on paper the Esprits Frappeurs, 
in which he comes to the conclusion that the knocking takes place within 
the body. He bas shown experimentally that such a noise can be produced 
by the reiterated displacement of the tendons of the long muscle of the 
shin-bone, from the sheath in which it glides in passing behind the exter- 
nal ankle-bone. The phenomena afe most easily produced when the 
fibrous sheath in which the tendon of the long shin-bone glides is weak or 
relaxed. Moreover, the feat can be performed with scarcely any percepti- 
ble movement in the foot. Several experiments were made, and the rap- 
ping was so distinct that it could be heard at the distance of several yards, 
and no motion of the feet was visible. 


A Loe Pexpine Question SerrLep.—-A long disputed question as to the 
boundary between land and sea has been settled at last. The crown, as 
is well known, claims all below the tide line : but what line, the highest 
spring or the lowest neap? The Lord Chancellor in a recent case, in which 
a considerable extent of shore near the harbour of Llanelly in South 
Wales was concerned, decided that the medium of all tides, including the 
spring and the avtumnal, formed the the limit of the right of the crown, 





A WELL Mertrep Penston.—Mrs. +Moore, the widow of Colonel Moore, 
of the Inniskillings, who perished in the burning of the Europa transport, 
with several of his men, through a resolute persistence in what he deem- 
ed his duty as a commanding officer, has, at the especial desire of the 
Queen, been appointed apartments in Hampton-court Palace, and has also 
the highest pension awarded, £200 per annum. 





Tue Cost or a Strixe.—Messrs. Richardson and Whitworth, the secre- 
taries of the Associated Masters, in a report on the Preston strike just 
issued, estimate the loss of the employers during the 36 weeks at 
£165,000 ; of the operatives on strike, £250,000 ; of the contributors to 
the working people’s strike fund, £97,000 ; to shopkeepers, &c., £21,250 ; 
making a total loss to the community of £533,250. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 293, sy C. H.S. 
BLACK. 


Wf, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 292. 
Black, 
B tks R or P tke B. 


White. 
1. Kt to K B6. | 
2. R or B checkmates. 

To Corresronpents.—J. 7. C.H.S. was aware of the fact referred to in 
your note; namely that C. R.’s Problem published last week was simply an 
adaptation of one of his ewn (C. H.§.’s) as published in the Chess P layer’s 
Magazine some years ago. C.H.S. however has got used to this sort of thing : 
Why somebody the other day wanted to sell him his own favourite dog Leices- 
ter, for seventy-five dollars! 








RELIDENT GOVERNESS. 
N ENGLISH LADY wishes to form an engagement as Governess in a Private fa- 
mily (southern preferred). She 1s competent to give instruction in French, Music (Piano- 
forte and Guitar), and the usual branches of an English education. _ She can furnish testimonials 
from Clergymen and families of the highest respectability in New York. 
Address for one week ** H. B. D.,’’ Albion Office. 


HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS. 


GPAcTous, COMMODIOUS, AND COOL. To Let together or separate, in a Large House 

replete with homely English and French comforts. An excellent epportunity to avoid the 
fatigue and discomfort of country running. - 

Confidential application, with full name and particulars, address ‘8. D. H.,’? Metropolitan 
Post-office, Astor Place, or Office of this Paper. 

Location central, near Broadway. 

TO BENEVOLENT ENGLISHMEN. 

A LITERARY MAN, WHO HAS BEEN STRUGGLING WITH ILL-HEALTH 
for three years, has, for the last twelve weeks been prostvated by severe sickness, with no 
chance of recovery unless he returns to his native land. e has a wife in bad health and four 
young children, while his resources are quite exhausted. He appeals to those in affluent ciream- 
Stances to assist him to return to England with his family. Every explanation and reference to 
those who will testify to his respectability, temperance, &c., will be given. 

Those kindly disposed to assist, will please address to ‘‘ A. M.,’’ at the office of this paper. 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 


HE PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY, 
AND OF MODERN LANGUAGES, in the above University, are now vacant. Salary 
of the former, $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College; of the latter, $600 per annum, 
with the privilege of taking private classes in the neighbourhood Immediate application (post 
paid) to be made to the Rev. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Governors, at Halifax, who wil! af- 
ford such information as may be required. 
Halifax, N.S., July 18, 1854. 
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TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that his Hotel at the above place, is now open for 
the reception of company, and trusts that from his cuperionne of twenty years, together with 
the extensive additions made to the establishment, he will be abl@ to furnish satisfactory accom- 
modations for his guests. jalyl—5t 





M. MOORE. 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 








orn Mills & Co., Bankers, London. 








DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
OWMAN, GRINNELL co., 8 outh t ew Yor 
Issue Drafts pavavle at sight, sn NOE eh TREE EH s SiN Ae A Kp WAL 
National Bank of Seotland. . Bowman, - 
& Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Please address, post paid, 


BOWMAN, GRINNELL & 00. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Shipe. 

83 South ~treet, New York. - 
gw@ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atien jon, and be forwarded as directed, 
Persons wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 

mar4—Sm. 


above. 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—AUGUST. _ 
NOW READY. 
With original Portrait of the Author of “« The Victums of Hasheesh,” §e. 


CONTENTS. 

. THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, Its Legitimate Mission. 
. THE LIGHTNING ROD MAN. 
. ISRAEL POTTER, A Story of Fifty Years’ Exile. (Continued:) 
CONFUCIUS. 
SPIRITUAL MATERIALISM. 
TO LYRA. 
STAGE-COACH STORIES. (Concluded.) 

WOUD-NOTES. 

WEST POINT AND CADET LIFE. 
. ETHIOPIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS. lilustrated. 
. THE LAST PORT OT. 
2. EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LiteratcRE—American, English, French, and German. 
Fingz Ants. 
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Recent Notices. 


* Alt her this (July) is a great number, filled with a rich variety of sound and entertsining 
venting Se weather, and evidently the product of some of the cleverest pens in the eountry. 
—New Yor press, 

* Does credit to the literature of the country, and should be found upon every table.’’—Balté- 
more Republican. 

“ Has its usual sprightly, pleasant and solid mental food, well combined and mixed so as te 
please the palate and satisfy the jndement.’,—Albany Herald. 

‘* We doubt whether there is a better magazine now published.”"—N. F. Churchman, 

“ It abounds in « great variety of subjects, all of which are treated in a masterly manner, 
evincing the first order of talent.’’— Highland Eagle. 

“This best of magazines. * * * ‘lake Putnam’s—it pays '’—Miami Visitor. 

* Curtis furnishes, in ‘Sea from Shore,’ an article worthy of the gen le Elia.”—Hart/ford Re 

publican. 
Me I is a periodical of which we, as Americans, may well be prond.”’—North Adams Transcript. 

‘*Putnam’s Monthly, for July, never reached us more opporvunely. It is just the book to tt 
new life and vigor in us, while we are sitting under the col eaten cf our cottege porch this 
weather, to dispel the weariness and lassitude incident to a Summer season anc a toilsome avoes- 
tion. A few hours of rest with such a companion, can only be correctly appreciated by the pa- 
trons of the work."’—Suffolk Democrat. 


Terms. 
$3 00 per annum ; or, 25 cents a number. The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cente- 
x quater, Clubs of Six, Postmasters. and Clereymen, will be supplied at $2. The work wil} 
re sent free of postage, on the receipt of $3, promptly in advance. The July number commenced 
the fourth volume. 
N. B.—The series of Steel Portraits of Contributors will be continued fn each number. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 


MEMOIRS 


A NOVELTY IN LITERATURE. 
OF A DISTINGUISED FINANCIER. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 


INCE™T NOLTE’S FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Reminf 
scences of a Merchant's Life. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 


‘* The memoirs of a man of a singularly adventurous and speculative turn, who entered upom 
the eccupations of manhood exrly and retained its energies late ; has man eye witness of net 
a few of the important events that occurred in Europe and America between the years 1796 and 
1850, and himself a sharer in more than one of them ; who has been associated or an agent in 
some of the largest commercial and financial epe ations that British and Dutch capital and en- 
terprise ever ventured upon, and bas been brought into contact and acquaintance—not upfre- 
quently into intimacy—with a number of the remarkable men of his time. Seldom, either im 
print or in the flesh, have we fallen in with so restless, versatile and excursive a genius as Vin- 
cent Nolte, Esq., of Europe and America—no more limited address will sufficiently express his 
cosmopolitan domicile.’’— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The following, being a few of the more prominent names introduced in the work, will show the 
nature and extent of personal and anecdotical interest exhibited in its pages : 

Aaron Burr, John R. Grymes, 
Gen. Jackson, Auguste Davezac, 
John Jacob Astor, Gen. Moreau, 
Stephen Girard, Gouverneur Morris, 


La Payette, J. J. Onvrard, 
Audubon, Messrs. Hope & Co., 
The Barings, Gen. Claiborne, 


Marshal Soult 
Chateaubriand, 

le Ray de Chaumont, 
Duke of Wellington, 
Wi liam M. Price, 

P. C. Labouchére, 


Ingres, 
Charles V1. of Spain, 
Marshal Blucher, 


Robert Fulton, 

David Parish, 
Samuel Swartwout, 
Lord Aberdeen, 
Peter K. Wagner, 
Napoleon, 

Paul Delaroche, 

Sir Francis Chantrey, 
Queen Victoria, 


Horace Vernet, Nicholas Biddle, 
Maj. Gen. Scott, Manuel Godoy, 

Mr. Saul, Villéle, 

Lafitte, Lord Eldon, 

John Quincy Adams, Emperor Alexander, 
Edward Livingston, Png 


** He seldom looks at the bright side of a vharacter, and dearly loves—he confesses it —a bit of 
scandal. But he paints well, describes wel!, seizes characteristics phich make clear to the reader 
the nature ot the man whom they illustrate.’’ 

This book will be ready for delivery on Saturday Morning, Aug. 12. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 
NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 
FOR FAMILY READING. 








D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


I. KATHERINE ASHTON, 
‘* Bxperience of Life,” &c., &c. 


Il. THE TRON COUSIN; or, Mutual Influence. 
Girlhood of Shakspere’s Heroines,’’ ‘‘ The Complete Concordance cf Shakspere,’’ &c. 
somely printed volume of near 500 pages. Price, $1 25, cloth. 

Ill. FARMINGDALE. A Tale. By Caroline Thomas. 2 vols. 12mo., paper covers, 75 centa,: 
or 2 vols. in one, cloth, $1. 

“The originality and freshness of this charming work has already secured for it a large 
sale.’’ 

“The story is too deeply interesting to allow the reader to lay it down till he has read it to the 
end.’’ 

IV. TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE; 
12mo., cloth, $1. 

** This interesting work affords us a glance at real life in ‘Old Kentuck,’’ which is entirely new 
tous. The description are vivid, the characters well drawu—evincing decided talent on the part 
of the author.’’ 

V. LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. Being the Personal Narrative of an Englishman long resident 
in that country. 2 vols. 12me. With numerous illustrations. Price, $2 50. 

‘The most interesting book oF travels issued from the press in many years.”’ 

VI. THE HIVE OF THE BEE HUNTER. A Repository of Sketches, including Peculiar 
American Character, Scenery and Rural Sports. By T. B. Thorpe. Illustrated by Sketehes 
from Nature. I volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1. 

“The author’s sketches of life are truthful portraits, and must inevitably keep the reader upom 
a broad grin.”’ 

VII. RUSSIA. 
Price $1 25. 

‘In the original, the Marquis had troops of delighted readers, and th ds who re b 
him in the original, will unite in commending him to the new generation of readers. What he 
thinks of Russia he says in a sentence on his concluding page. ‘If ever your sons should be dis 
contented with France, try my recipe ; tell them to goto Russia.’ ”’ 


VIIT. AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS. _A Peep at the World from a Garret, being 


BROADWAY, 
ATTRACTIVE NEW WORKS. 
By Miss Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ ‘‘ Gertrude,” 


By Mary Cowden Clark, author of * The 
One hand- 


or, Life in Kentucky. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 1 vel., 


Translated from the French of the Marquis De Custine. One vol., 12me. 





the Journal of a Happy Man. From the French of Emilie Souvestrie. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper ce- 
vers, 25 cents. 

“This capital work, presenting a view of Paris life from a garret, has been received with high. 
favour in that brilliant capital. Its spirit and naivete is of the true attic stamp.”’ 


IX. JOHN; or, Is a Cousin in the Hand worth Two Counts in the Bush ? 
author of Woman's Life, &c. Price 24 cents. 

**One of the author’s most cha:ming tales—just the book to suit every one’s taste. 
cidedly the most charming of the Swedish novelists.” 

X. THE USE OF SUNSHINE. ByS.M. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

** This is a moral tale of exceeding beauty. It is a tale for the family, encouraging social, de- 
mestic pleasures, and leaving upon the mind religious impressiens.”’ 

XI. HOME I3 HOME, A Domestic Story. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents, 

** There are pleasant and profitable lessons in the pages of this book, and the reacer cannes 
help loving its heroine, the gentle Kate Sinclair, and ail who love her. 

XII, THE FORESTERS. By Alex. Dumas. Translated from the author’s original MSS. 
l vol. l2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

‘*The fame of the author will alone secure a wide circulation for this book. 
best novel writers living. The Foresters fully sustains his great reputation.’’ 

XIll. THE FLUSH TIMES OF ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI. A Series of Sketches. 
By Joseph (. Baldwin. Lvol.12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

** 4 decidedly happy production for all who love fun and novelty. The author of a work like 
this need not stop to make apologies. To all we say, get and read this book.’’ 

XIV. Sl NBEAMS AND SHADOWS, AND BUDS AND BLOSSOMS ; 
Aunt Minnie’s Portfolio. By George A. Hulse, 1 vol. l2mo. 
75 cents. 

** This is a wholesome and refreshing novel—the dialogue is sprightly and sparkling, the mora} 
good, and the interest of the work is well sustained.” 

pgm Any of the above books will be sent by mail, post»ge paid, on a remittance of the price. 

Complete Catalogues of our own publications furnished gratis on application. A General Ca 
talogue brought down to the present time is in press and will be shortly issued. Gentlemen de 
sirous of procuring copies are requested to leave their names at our store. 


FORTHCOMING NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 


(ame T WOOD—A Tale by Leile Linden. 2 vols. I2mo 


By Emilie Carlen, 
She is de- 


He is one of the 


or Leaves from 
Paper covers, 50 cents ; eloth, 


_‘* Another new American work of fiction, written by a lady which is destined to create a sensa 
tion. We have seen the proof sheets, and many of the passages remind us of Cooper’s most sue- 
cessful efforts.’’—Eve. Post. 

CAPTAIN CA NOT, or, Twenty Years on an African Slaver. 
eight illustrations. 

The sketches given in this-volume are of the most entertaining kind and abounding in adven- 
ture. No work since De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe is destined to create such a stir in the literary 
world. In reading it one can hardly credit that Captain Canot was a real personage. 


OR_ LIVERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
J. Luce. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Furope positively 
on Saturday, August 19th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne bere anaes until _ for. , a fort ply 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodstions for elegance and comfort, ap 
: <a RDWARD K. OULLINS & CO., 66 Wall bireet 
Passengers are reqnested to be on board at 1134 A.M. 
The steamship BALTIC, will succeed the ARCTIC and sail September 2d, 1854. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contrabane 
of war. 
Notice.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and provisions, the 
rice of passage in the steamers of this line sailing bence after the first of July, will be $130 tm the 
Bret cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 


One thick volume, 12mo., with 
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She Albion. 











A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





NTLEMEN are intermed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as & 

oH t where first-rate and genuine © , Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand. 

In connection with the same are elegant an comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 

lar files ef the newspapers, both domestic and foreign, will be kept for their perusal ; and where 

fie Oriental luxury of a genuine Gpcection of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 

»iring perfume of the real Havana 

“Siew oe asenred that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 

effort and attention will be paid to keeping this establishment worthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 

jane3—6 . Next door te Wallack’s Theatre. 





VERY SEASONABLE-—-A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


NORTHURFARI; or, Ramblesin Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 

This traly interesting book, relating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannot but prove 
of grea: intrest to all classes of readers. In it are given lively and accurate descripticns of the 
wondrous GEYSERS, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., all told 
in the anrivalied style of the author of the *‘ Communipau Letters” in the Boston Post and Phila 


“ou Saturday Courier. » 
@ above work will be ready on the 15th July to be eee > Py: vol., be oy PP. price 
on recel i i li b t by mail, post-paid to any par e country. 
ene dollar, on receipt of which ag ON Ey y post-p: CHARLES B. NORTON. 
*,* The usnal discount te the Trade. 





G.P. PUTNAM & CO.’S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


I. BAYARD TAYLOR’ NEW WORK—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA ; or, Life 
and Landscapes from Egypt to the White Nile. 1 vol. with illustration 

Il. MISS COOPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Illustrations by Depler. 1 vol., square 9vo. 

_ SCIENCE AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
ater a TED. Being a Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisions of ar- 
ticles there. Edited by C. K. Goodrich. 4to. 

IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 

vo 

V. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 4to. 
(Next week.) 

VI. THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE, 1 vol., uniform with Addison. 

VII. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
With Mustrations. 12mo. , 

VIII. DOLLARS AND CENTS. New edition (5th). 1vol.,12mo. (Next week.) 


MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 


CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. A Romance. By F. W. Shelton, 
euthor of ‘ Salander the Dragon,” ‘‘ Up the River,’’ and ‘‘ Rector of Bardolph.’’ 1 vol 12mo. 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 

“ A purely imaginative and very choranteghy written romance is ‘ Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
the already high reputation of its author. e have followed the little heroine through all her r- 
verses and triumphs with unabated interest. * The style is singularly graceful and #: 

ning " &e.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

““Beldom have we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort ot M 
Shelton’s g *nial pen.’ —The Albion. 

“ The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the wor 
with meek and pvtient endurance, to be —- raised from its humility and covered with rewar | 
and glories, in tne midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
deeper obeisaace,” —V. ¥. Churchman. 

** Tn it the author has given a loose rein to his exuberant fancy, and has drawn out a story full 

t and beauty.’’—Boston Traveller. 
“ Tt is a charming romance—beautifally and simply written.’’—The Palladium. 
* He has {!!ustracod the value of little things in this charming volume, which one will not will- 
’ let go uovtil it is finished. —N. FY. Observer. 
* Mr. Shelton’s characteristi, v+«einessoffancy and freshness of style mark this book,’’~ 
ie. 








For 88 cents, ibis book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
Just published by 


CHARLES SCORIBNER 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 





DELLUO'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
feod that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. {repared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. BF. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
‘Dern «ight hours. sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


[* CASS OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
imvaiasble remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popula. 





Parrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepare! aod sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N.Y. 








For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
wen Broadway, and by Cl & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 
THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
® SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
. a INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
miam os guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies wiil hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
gudera, or a any futere period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
mment is—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
Of au~ hal? the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known pt ge 
walwe 

Appi icants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty, 

Ageucies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliouson, M. DF. R S. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
EZ. 5. Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
Josend Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, T. Colley Grattan. 
Duarics Bensett, Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


aa j B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
EES 2s obese ceeeses +35 J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N.8........ pst 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
i te Oe j oF i. W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
@, John's, Newfoundiand.. { SM, Begin De. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

fAMES B. M, CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Otfice—MONTRBAL. 


WATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tax WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
‘ia Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
. fm United State Stoeks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTRO ATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive rowan ty pote on 
Laves at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their diff Agenci 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Te leading principles of thig Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Prenrium for each 
class of risk— Annual Di of profits. 
Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and @ return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Com; axty toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are estab) throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciar, Esq., Chairman. 
Cartes Bennett, Esq. Frepericx Morris, Esq. 
Hues Crort, Esq. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Esq. Jouy Suaw, Ese. 
Francis F. Woopnovss, Ese. 
Wuuas H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 
| 


Epuunp 8. Symes, Esg. 
CLEMENT TABOR * 
Taomas West, Esq. 


Hrseyr Eve, Ese. Taomas Wiitiams, Ese 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Miuis & Co. 


Mesenrs. Canpaie, [uirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocqne, J, Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. MeKenaie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


. J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Galifax, N.S. ........000. ‘Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thargar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&t. John’s, Newfoundl ,... § J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


arnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D, MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Oftice—MonTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


acess 


St. Joba, N.B.........4.+f B. 


Oharlottetown, P. E. Islan .. { 





HIS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
hen Thee, Henry Grinnell, Esq. | J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 


James Gallatin, John H. Hicks, Esq. 


wen hg | Hon. J —_- Campbell. 
Samuel Womere, ie. John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. . 





The t—whi er station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
enone for their future maintenance, is the type of So pase majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and wa’ 1 economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what g has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system £ to encour its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 

ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its p ess has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been fev upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
{t most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by adve' ts and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they — be to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and them witheut further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely ppen what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its aceumulat ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
cbat a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3 or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Con:panies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada” are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices, 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘*‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
@esurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesws and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For further inf ion, Pr Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 


vs * GLASGOW,”’’ 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Roser? Cratc, Commander, 
“NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 


FROM NEW YORE. FROM GLASGOW. 
Saturday, August 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday, ............. September 23rd, 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ... coc ce cee 10 OOO OO 
ne a tr rT Ty rr . 75 00 
Second d Gevccecscceccse OO & 





tC Ai 














hs Sad ced ods 000.cdnacde 
(Steward’s fee included.] 
Third Class’—A tenited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 


p ngers are req d to pay no attention w reporta of the Ships being fnll, but te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 











@aroughout the State. 
Persous going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for t jon of current business. 

| Examiners im attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 


LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, ©. E. Habicht, 


F. ©. Tuck 
John G. Holbrooke, Stout,” 


A. G. Stout 
Daniel Parish, ’ 
jon pha oy Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


Robert J. 
Henry Ladian. Caleb ome” 








RANKERS: 


~s™be Merchant’ Kank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
_ MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8,8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





I ded hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughoe: the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the snbecribers, 
tended hereafver to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughees 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
m New York. London. 
HENDRIK HUDSON, ndas H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16{ Angust 6... December 4 





OCEAN QUEEN, 











R. H. Griswold 





June 30... October ® August 18 December 16 


AMERICAN EAGLE .R.H. Moore | July 12... Novem. August 30 Decembe: 
DEVONSHIRE. 00 . J. M. Lord | July 24... Novem. 21{ May 14 Sepiemb'r = 
VICTORIA........ mund Champion} Aug 5.,.Decem. 3] May 26... Septemb’r 23 





PALESTINE, (New)... 
MARGARET EVANS.. 


... E. G@. Tinker | Aug 17... Decem. 15 October 5 
SOUTHAMPTON... .. : 


.S. C. Warner | Ang 29,.. Decem, 27 qepe 19... October 17 
. . Septem 10| July 1... October 
NORTHUMBERLAND, L. Spencer | May 26... Septem 22| Juty 13... November 18 
AMAZON, (New)..........H. R. Hovey | - . October 4] —————... November 2 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigato: 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., on of the best description. ™ 


The price for cabin passage 8 now fixed at $75, ontward, for each adult, withont wines an 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be r msible for letters, parcels 











LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY. 


No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE: in its various braaches, and invite the attention of the public 10 their propo- 
gals for eifecting insurance on lives and granting of aanuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
fasted on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
ies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of 
shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalicied in this country. Pamphlets, contain. 
Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject. may ba had at the office 
=> Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
ee een ee Capital of the Company is ‘Two MII ee as. 
The authorized Capital of the Co 8 two % ons o - 
ons of Dollars. The Paid-up Capitai, and Surplus and we rernet: —7 Bay E 
LLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars 
end constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. J 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
9 James Brows, Esq., Chairman. 
a posses Ceessupe, Esq., eptae Chairman, 
2aGe Bancray, Esq. OserPH GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. |. W. PF, 
» tat iavusestos, Esq. | Avex. Hawiton, Jr., Esq. | Josern Souvan tine.) 
@p. F. Saxpeason, Esq. Wiuttam S. Wermore, Esq. : 4 
- ee — REFEREES. 
acaxanpse EB. Hosack, M.D. AUSTIN u. 8 
ALrRer Pai, Resident Secretary. acne e.D. 








of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 70 South street, N, ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the léth, and N . 
PD ist of each mouth, as folloxs:— tities 









New York. Havre. 
8ST. DENIS Ist JABUREY 2.0 cc ccccees oe mearites 16th February. 
Bet May on vr ccocescccsccccccccscsce® Bm SERS, 
= Ist September ...........000-. STII 16th October 
8T. NICHOLAS, we February . : eth March. 
> St June... o. uly. 
Bragdon, master. mop wren a —) - 
MERCURY, el Ist March ......cecccccccecccscsccc( 16th April, 
Met Tale coeds vccseccctcccccoccscseg MM ARpust 
Cenn, master. ist MME con scenlescens cockoe 16th December 
WILLIAM TELL, 2 eee ef 
Willard, master. - Fm se OM cece PPrrerrsrertr rr es September 
be Vee te 'eee nary, 


, bie Apa all first 7” New York ks vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 

fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of e ence in 

of passage is $100, without wines or liquors, id —_— ae We Sene 
Goods seut to the subscribers 

tnearred. 


1 be forwarded free from any charge but those actual 





YD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
earl street. 


fu.lél P 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 





The Ships comprising this line are 
TD BREED 0 « 64 00 00 v.05 bap 60 00 056.50600 cnn 0c sony 
The PACIPIO «1.0. suseeeecsseeescnsse ses oat } 
peeeee cove @ eecrececcecoes evescee . Capt. Lecs. 
TO WRNEE cnn 0 00 000006 00 00 06000 000 %eseece oo apt. 
The ADRIATIO Se eee 





These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care beer 
taken in their eonstruction, as also in their engines, to ensure ‘strength and ; ana thee ae 
comm ‘for p are a for elegance and comfort 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120 ; im second do, $70. Exch 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, PROM LIVERPOOL. 















Saturday,,.......January ....,. 7, +eeeees January, 1854 
Sieve cook January ...... zi, * See eet I ry 
Saturday,........ February... ... 4, “ | Wednesday,........ February....8, “ 
Sal ee February ..... 18, “ | Wednesday,........ ebruary ... ” 
Saturday,........ Mareh ........ . * March “ 
rday,........ March ,, la, * “ 
Saturday,........April......... -. ” 
Saturday,........ BREE Becccccs n © ” 
Saturday .... April . 29, * ° 
BE an shanthsnchs ts V1,“ “ 
bed ccocs i> 0s esesene _ @ ” 
As consbe bMS 000'be ode — Bw . 
ba vececes June. . oom, © bed 
ch Sbses Me ede aannld 8, * “ 
ee PENT. He sa “ 
bewcccced August ....... © ” 
yoccccees Aligust......, 19, “ ” 
he wd . . September wm = “ 
ve eeecee. SOptember....16, ** ” 
ys seeeee September - @ “ 
bs kos doe EEO Os eve 14, “* “ 

ye eeseees November, .,..11, 
ye seeeess November, ... .25, “ 
ye ceeeees Decomber,.....9, ” 
yeceeeees December, .,.. 23, ” 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, . 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO verpool. on 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewe! 
cleus stones or metala, aula bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thercor exmveone 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... .. . +++ eeeeees + $180 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 975 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage. ....... 0... 005005 $110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. 
&@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 









' s © 
Arabia,. —.. America, ereseees. Onpt, Lame, 
Persia, . . Rrrie. | Europa, ++». Capt. Saanwon 
Asia, .. .Capt. E. G. Lorrt. . sees oe Capt. StOmD, 
Africa, .........+.+++++-.-Capt. Hameison, | Niagara,,................,.. Capt. Laren. 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 
Ni ne w 
jagara ee RB cc ccccccosets ednesday... ... sovecce oh 
Serr New York.......... Wetnestes.. © 006 bob ope * an one 1. 
TT .5646n oo» oceans 666 S000 hn) Wednesday... ... eeeeess, August 16th * 
eee ..-New York............Wednesday,.............-August 2rd “ 
nes & $060 oo tae Boston, . « oeee Wednesday... ... oveeees. August 30th ** 
SEE a5 whe 000 00 egos ices 0:64 Ts thea. waned és Sept’r 6th “ 
NS ob v2.0 0'0 cd bce ERD Srewees cone st Le ree Sept’r 13th * 
PRONE New York... ....... Wednesday. ............. Sept’r 2th “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. ~ 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je . 
phan Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 


4 Bowling Greea. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,......... Capt. J. D. Lines. , DERMANN,..............Capt. E. Higgins. 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Saltinc—1854. 

From New York. Prom Bremen. 
socecceces ss Saturday, Jan. 28.........Feb. i24 
Hermann.........+ e+... saturday, Feb. 25.........March % 
Washingion ..................Saturday, March 25,.........April 21 
Hermann........ seeceeceses Saturday, April 22..........May 19 
Washington.................Saturday,May 20,.........dune 16 
Hermann 








cow cb eee eoceesece. Saturday, June 17,.........J0uly 14 
Washington .............+...+. Saturday, July wcccccccc che, Ti 
Hermann...... oo 000 86 Saturday, Aug. 12,.........Sept. 8 
Washington. ........ .. Saturday, Sept. 9,........ 6 
Hermann. ........-.+.+ cco cs Gm «© Zo cccce .Nov 8 
WORMIIRIOR 6 6.0.0 00000 10 000 ccee Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dec. 1 
TRGTMROMB, 600 ce cccceccccocced Saturday, Dec. 2..........Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29| Hermann .,,..... Wednesday, Sept. i3 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wefinesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington...... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19] Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 8 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lea- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 Gret 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 


All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
7 . ©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New Yorks 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY 4 CO., Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST’. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
aud Southampton, for the year 1854. on tne following days : 
NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
— 
. June.....- 7 








' Stopping at Southampton both ways. . - 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations 
passengers are of the most approved kind. eating to tam 

Stopping at Southampton both Ling Ro returning, they offer to passengers proc ng 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and eM oun 

from t C1ABS,. 6 ve eee 
Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, nr eiass,... wees, 15 


York, first class,......... £800 
from Havre or Southampton to New rork, = - 


“ ty 

d. 

No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on boar 
All fetters and newspapers must pass through the Post-oftice. 

For freight or passage apply to MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 


.LIAM ISELIN, Agent. Havre. 
Onpale EY & CO.. Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


. LADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
savoviog ae pty iy Rito y intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,20 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ci Phil oe igang t. 9, 1954 | City of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1854. 
City of ttanchester Saturday, Sept.20, ~ | City of Manchester. .. Wednesday, Sept 6, “al 





‘ RATES OF PASSAGE, 
, FROM LIVERPOOL. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA _ . .2% | Saloon after Staterooms... ...... .- 21 guineas 
Seloon after Staterooms .....-+-- eee) midship oe. Hey oes eccoshd 0 
-. midship .? EASES STS t .. 8] 4. forward ee coc cccesene 6b. 


a eer 
Including Steward’s fees. THIRD.CLASS PASSENGERS. 
’ q from Philadelphia and $40 frow Liverpool. 
ound visions, will be taken at $25 
pam bse will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


at corresponding reece will be carried on each ship. 
An perry at sight on England and Ireland. om 
ee Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
’ 


ag ey oy SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
en ee" scons aN Winns Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
one of the above or 


. P } ¥ i roods offer, 
B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient ¢ ’ or other ports on the 


ther steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, cailing at Norfolk, Virginia, 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 
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